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Paramount Opportuntty 


HE lines of battle are drawn, and the con- 
tending forces now stand face to face for 
the final struggle. Before this issue of 
Harprer’s WEEKLY ceases to be current a 
President of the United States will have 

been chosen, and in the eyes of the world we shall 
stand as a nation redeemed or a people dishonored. 
There are some-who would have us believe that it 
is difficult for men of principle to make their choice 
this year as between President McKintey and Mr. 
Bryan, because of a so-called confusion of the is- 


‘ sues, and of the alleged fact that from a party 


point of view there is no clean-cut divergence be- 
tween them. We must confess that we have little 
sympathy with those who are thus embarrassed, 
and for the reason that we cannot recall a time in 
our political history when the line of cleavage be- 
tween the opposing forces was more distinctly 
drawn or more incisively cut. The issues are about 
as clearly made as one could wish to have them, 
and when threshed out to the uttermost, reduced to 
their essence and presented in their simplest terms, 


- freed from all obscurities of verbiage, it is not 


without some wonderment that we find that one 
party is consistently right from the beginning to 
the end of its protestations, while the other, to its 
credit be.it said, is as consistently in the wrong. 
Had ‘the Populist Receivers of the defunct De- 


‘-mocracy set out in the beginning with the de- 


liberate intention of taking the wrong and un- 
moral side on every question of public interest be- 
fore this nation at the present moment, they could 
not niore successfully have completed their scheme 
of heresy and schism; and however unbalanced we 
may regard them, and their leaders as individuals, 
it is only just that we should admit the saneness of 
their insanity. A healthier graft of unsound prin- 


_ ciples has not been known in any land since the 


day of Ali Baba and his forty Populists. | 

A short résumé of the precise differences between 
the two parties will not be without interest at this 
time, and. may be of value to voters who are still 


| hesitating as to their real duty. 


IRST, eis, let us take the first number on 


the Bryan programme, Imperialism. If it. 


were not for one very distressing feature in- 
volved in this question, we should continue to ‘dis- 


miss it with the contempt and ridicule which from 


the first it has received in these columns. ry — 
be merely another case o u 

Imperialism Ado About Nothing,” if it had 
not developed the deplorable spectacle of a man 
who hopes to be President of the United States, 
travelling about the country, giving voice to out- 
spoken declarations of sympathy for forces which 
are in open rebellion against the properly and in- 


-evitably acquired authority of this nation; for 
forces which are shooting down American soldiers . 


engaged in defending the honor of .the American 


| flag, and in the line of their sworn duty suppress- 


ing lawlessness and mob violence under conditions 
which are appallingly distressing. There is not, 
nor has there been, in any of the wise acts of the 
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Administration in the Philippines or elsewhere a 
move, or even the suggestion of a move, which can 
justify the cry of Imperialism that has been raised 
against it, first by the group of academic agitators, 
of whom Boston is so heartily ashamed, and later 
on unhappily dignified - by certain eminent ex- 
figure-heads, anxious to get back into public office, 
aided and abetted by a number of experts in po- 
litical pirouetting who have all their lives been 
whirling from one party to another, year after year, 
like a lot of howling dervishes with no control over 


their legs. The whole Philippine question resolves 


itself into the fact that we cannot yield up the 
authofity we have acquired, in the face of guns 
turned upon our flag, to the men behind those guns, 
and the man who should have ventured to advo- 
cate any such policy of scuttle to the patriots of 
the American Union thirty-five years ago, when 


_one phase of the principle of the “ consent of the 


governed ” was being discussed with some measure 


' of emphasis, would have been set down as a traitor, 


and hissed from one end of the country to another, 
if not out of it altogether. There is no telling 
what question of Imperialism may come before us 
later, if the man who holds the benumbed con- 
science of a once great party in his relentless grasp 
by some mischance becomes President of the 
United States. . To-day there is no such question 
involved in the practical workings of the business 
of the American people. But on the real question 
as to whether we shall suffer dishonor in shirking 
our manifest duty abroad, Mr. McKinuey stands 
for the maintenance of the law, the integrity of the 
nation; Mr. Bryan, for a cowardly shifting of re- 
sponsibility, and the bending of our knee to the 
irresponsible leader of a mob. 

The line of cleavage is clearly drawn and in- 
cisively cut. 


ECOND on the Bryanite programme is the 
question of the Trusts. It is quite as difficult 
to discuss this question seriously with Mr. 

Bryan as it would be to discuss the Imperialistic 
bogey without derision with Mr. Ervina WIns.Low, 
since no man cares to meet arrant nonsense with 
serious argument. If Mr. Bryan 
The Trust Issue knew anything about the Trusts, 
and could differentiate between iniquitous com- 
binations of capital for the acquirement of “ preda- 
tory wealth” and the ordinary corporate institu- 
tions engaged in the pursuit of legitimate business 
enterprises, one might be willing to argue with 
him some point of difference that might arise be- 
tween ordinarily intelligent men upon the subject. 
The unfortunate fact is, however, that’ Mr. Bryan 
has displayed a lamentable lack of real intelligence 
in his discussions of the business interests of this 
country and of the remedy for evils which have un- 
questionably grown up in the development thereof, 
and .simply because he has had no experience in 
the management of any business enterprise of mag- 
nitude. Falling back, then, as he must, upon sheer 
ignorance, or upon some of his own ingenious con- 
ceptions of how things ought to be for the further- 
ance of his individual ambition, his public utter- 
anceg fall little short of mere railings against in- 


dustry, whence they rapidly degenerate into wicked 


appeals to the lowest passions of the idle, the shift- 
less, and the discontented. 

On this issue President McKintey stands for an 
intelligent administration of the statutes, restrict- 
ing. unlawful. combinations which would oppress 
and rob the consumer. Mr. Bryan stands for a 
wild and indiscriminate onslaught on the commer- 
cial prosperity of the American people, to whom 
work is a pleasure and idleness a vice. | 

Again ‘the line of cleavage is clearly drawn and 
incisively cut. 


“SHIRD, though of first importance to the fu- 
ture prosperity of this nation, on the Bryan- 
ite programme stands the money question. 

“If there is any one man who believes the gold 


standard is a good thing, or that it must be main- | 


tained, I warn ne not to cast his vote for me, be- 

ause I promise him it will not 
The a be maintained in this country 

longer than I.am able to get rid 
of it.” So spoke Mr. Bryan four years ago, and so 
has he reiterated his heretical financial principles 
during the past three months, modestly perhaps, 
but with sufficient .vigor to show that this: hungry 
political leopard -has not changed his financial 
_spots.. That which ‘implied national shame and 
dishonor i in 1806 implies national shame and dis- 
honor i in 1900. There-is no shadow of difference 
between the disgraceful principle of 16 to 1 to-day 


and that same principle as it existed four years ago, 


and the duty of the citizen to smite hip and thigh 
the advocates of repudiation and an undermined 


does it remain to-day, and by no throwing of Im- 


ed, although in some quarters it may unhappily be 
bscured. 


_of scuttled law and order that it promptly brought 


_ voeacy of every one of its pernicious principles. It 


‘party affiliations, a ballot in behalf of a strong, 


-of public affairs, thus-placing upon record!his em- 


men of principle were not “ embarrassed ‘by a con- 
fusion of the issues.” 

Just as the line of cleavage between the Mc- 
Krinzey of 96 and the Bryan of 96 upon the silver 
question was clearly drawn and incisively cut, so 


perialistic dust into the eyes of the unsophisticated 
can the paramountcy of this question be diminish- 


OURTH and last upon this strange pro- 
gramme of false principles stands the re- 
affirmation of the Chicago platform, the 
most barefaced, iniquitous declaration. of corrupt 
intent that has ever been conceived by the mind 
of man. So wickedly = it conceived that it 
drove Ricuarp OLNEY, against 
The a Plat- whom some of its most drastic 
provisions were directed, sulking 
into his tent. So baldly corrupt was it in its intent 
that it covered with shame and humiliation the 
then Democratic President of the United States. 
So full of menace to the honer and welfare of the 
nation was it that it set Cart Scnurz a-tingling, 
and a-glowing, and a-seething with the boiling 
blood of outraged decency, and sent him, in the 
line of his duty, on an oratorical tour of the coun- — 
try that was as potent for good then as his recent 
unhappy lapses from the path of political virtue 
have been potent for evil now. The Chicago Plat- 
form was so wholly in line with the highest ideals 


Joun P. Anraetp, of Llinois, inte a vociferous ad- 


took hold upon and fired the eloquent imagination 
and secured for its standard-bearer the enthusiastic 
support of one TinLMAN of South Carolina, a high- 
minded and honorable statesman, who once ex- 
pressed a desire to pitchfork a Democratic Presi- 
dent of the United States. It came with appealing 
force to and enlisted the sympathetic interest of 
one Coxry, who was chiefly known to fame as the 
Commander-in-Chief of an army of tramps gath- 
ered from the purlieus of the middle West, threat- 
ening to invade Washington, there by a show of 
violence hoping to intimidate the authorities. In 
short, it secured the support of every fundamental- 
ly rotten element that exists in the American social 
order, just as it secured the abhorrent reprobation 
of the conservative, thinking, law-abiding elements 
of the nation. 

To-day this iniquitous declaration is reaffirmed 
in toto by Mr. Bryan and his party associates, and 
the line of cleavage between Wittiam McKINLEY 
and his party and Mr. Wititam Jennincs Bryan 
and his is as clearly drawn and as incisively cut 
as when, four years ago, the “ First Battle,” as Mr. 
Bryan*called it, was fought. 


THAT confusion of the issues, then,-exists to- 
‘Y day to embarrass the man of principle who 
wishes to vote right? We must confess we 
cannot see it. The issue of Imperialism is .a bogey 
designed to frighten the timid, and to. serve as a 
cloak beneath which certain statesmen for whom 
oblivion has yawned may sneak 
Conclusion back. into affiliations which in 
their souls they detest; but deprived of which they 
may indulge only in. hopeless dreams of power. — 
The problem of the Trusts, pregnant as it is, is 
too great to be solved by ignorance, envy, hatred, 
and malice; is too important to be ‘handled 
successfully by men who lack a. sense of responsi- 
bility, and who at heart are drones and dreamers. 
The issue of the dollar affects too vitally the in- 
terests of every wage-earner in the land to permit 
of its solution being left to the men who would cut 
the dollar in half. The issue of the Chicago plat- 
form bears too closely upon our good name as a 
law-abiding, liberty-loving, God-fearing people, for 
the electors of this land to permit it to be incor- 
porated into the statute law by the political ma- 
rauders who advocate the unmoral principles it so 
unblushingly affirms. — 
Can it be that the man of principle finds any 
embarrassment in a situation which involves the 
slightest atom of the creed of Bryanism, -of Cro- 
kerism, of Tillmanism, of Pettigrewism, and, vilest 
of all, of Altgeldism? It seems inconceivable. On 
the contrary, the situation presents: to the-man of 
principle a paramount opportunity to show him- 
self a good citizen by casting, ‘irrespective of his 


vigorous, self-respecting, honorable administration 
phatic protest against the pernicious doctrines 


which find their outward and visible expression in 
the person of WILLIAM J ENNINGS Bryan, — 
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HE campaign nears its end. With every sue- 
ceeding week of its p the actual is- 
sues of it have become clearer and the duty 
of every patriotic citizen plainer to the view — 
of simple common-sense. 

Never since Lincoln’s second candidacy 
has a political campaign so directly involved the coun- 
jr honor, the nation’s integrity, and the welfare of - 
all the people. Never since Lincoln’s second election 
has a political campaign involved so little of doctrine 
or so much of fatefulness. Never in all that time has 
there been an election so utterly free from those ques- 
tions which ordinarily divide parties, or so vitally 
concerned with the integrity, the honor, the future of 
the republic. Never in all that time has there been an 
election in which honest men could so easily put aside 
considerations of mere party; never an election in 
which. the choice forced upon every voter was so un- 
mistakably the choice of voting for the nation or 
’ against it. Even in 1896, when patriotic Democrats 
by scores of thousands in all the pivotal States re- 
jected the candidate of repudiation and the platform 
of national dishonor which Populism and Anarchism 
had set up in their name, there were doctrinal and 

rty issues involved which gave pause to some. 

ere was Mr. Cleveland’s administration to be a 
proved or disapproved, in seeming at least, by the 
outcome of the election. There was a tariff question 
at issue also, and other questions were involved that 
usually and legitimately divide party opinion. 

This year there is no such excuse for a mistake in 
the casting of any honest man’s vote. The only ques- 
tions involved in this year’s election are the perfectly 
simple ones of honesty against dishonesty; law against 
anarchy; Populism against orderly government by the 
statutes and the courts; the thievish repudiation of 
debts, public and private, against the honest dis- 
charge of obligations in money that is worth what it 

rofesses to be worth; national shame abroad and at 
ome against national honor everywhere; the cowardly 
shirking of duty by the republic against the courageous 
and conscientious discharge of such duty. | 

Incidentally the decision of these questions involves 
every man’s personal welfare and the prosperity of 
the entire ple. There is no escape from that fact, 


no possibility of mistake as to the effect upon every | 


thrifty citizen’s welfare of the decision to be 
in November. 

Mr. McKinley’s election will ensure honest money. 
It will make it certain that for all time to come every 
dollar which the government, the railroad companies, 
the banks, the life-insurance companies, and everybody 
else in the country owes shall be paid in a dollar 
worth its full professed value; that all rates 
shall be payable in money that will buy a hundred 
cents’ worth of goods for every dollar paid out; that 
every dollar deposited in a savings-bank shall be — 
back in ‘a full-value dollar; that every dollar of life-. 
insurance secured for the support of men’s wives and 
children after their death shall be paid in a dollar 
worth one hundred cents; that every fixed income, 
every rovision painfully made for the support of 
men’s loved ones, every investment in a building and 
loan association, every salary agreed upon for ser- 
vice, and every debt owed by anybody to anybody 
shall be paid honestly in money that means what it 
professes to mean. 

Mr. Bryan’s election will mean the reverse of all 
this. Politically, personally, by platform declaration, 
and by reiterated protestations of his own, that gen- 
tleman_ is pledged, if elected, to urge upon a 
and to bring about the deliberate debasement of the 
currency, the reduction of the dollar to fifty cents in 
value, the repudiation of one-half of every debt, the 
reduction of every savings-bank deposit, every life- 
insurance policy, every pension rate, every wage scale, 
every salary, and every obligation of every conceivable 
kind to one-half its present value. ! 

A vote for Mr. Bryan will be a vote to compel the 
savings - banks to pay their depositors only one - half 
‘what those depositors have placed in their keeping; to 
compel life-insurance companies—-for they would have 


rendered 


no choice in the case—to give back only fifty per cent.™ 


of the value they have received; to require every 
working-man in the land to accept in payment of his 
wages dollars that will buy only fifty cents’ worth of 
the necessaries of life; and so on through the entire 
category of money owed and money paid and debts due. 
For Mr. Bryan has taken extraordinary pains to 
assure the country that if elected he will use his ut- 
most power and authority and influence as President 
to bring about legislation for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of fifty cents on the 
dollar, and there is no room for doubt of the sincerity 
of his purpose in that respect. Nor is there room for 
doubt that, if elected, he would have power to carry 
out his purpose. In order to be elected at all he must 
carry enough States which repudiated him four years 
ago to control both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. If he come into power he will almost 
certainly come into complete power. If he be elected 


.vocates 


~ 


he will Lave the support of a Congress absolutely sub- 
servient to his will, a ledged and elected to 
ca out in this purpose of his 
ca , the object of his political existence. 

“Mr. Carl Schurz pleads that, even with a ve meaty 
composed of men elected on the free-silver pla 
Mr. Bryan would be unable to carry out the a 
gg to which he is so unequivocally commit 

. Schurz contends that many of the Democrats 
elected u the Kansas City platform would turn 
conservative after election and reject the 
on which they were chosen to re t the popular 
will. How lame a pretence this is, surely no intelligent 
reader need be told. It supposes that 
are more or less than human; that they have no re- 
gard whatever for their honor, or for their promises 
to those who elected them, and that they would set 
aside as meaningless the will of their constituents as 
expressed in r ballots. This will not prove to be 


Every Democratic Congressman elected with Mr. 
B , and every Democratic Senator chosen as a re- 
sult of his. election, will go to Washington not only 
— beyond recall, but enthusiastically intent upon 


‘the case. 


to enact a free fifty-cent coi law as 
quickly as possible, and in the most emphatic and 
irreclaimable terms that can be employed for’ statu- 


t 
the land should clearly understand 
this truth, that if he votes for Mr. Bryan he votes for 
free silver, for coin -debasement, for the repudia- 
tion of debts, for national dishonor, and for such a 
reversal of existing prosperity as no nation in all the 
earth has ever known. 

The very marrow of the matter is this: “Shall the 
prosperity that now- prevails throughout the country 
continue, or shall we by our votes destroy it and in- 
voke disaster and ruin in its stead?” at is the 
uestion which every citizen must answer by his vote 

November. P 

Se obviously and so exclusivgly is this the issue of 
the campaign, and so destructive to every honest 
man’s interest is the Bryan end of it, that from the 
very nning the chief concern of the Bryanite ad- 
s been to d ise and conceal it, to cover 
it up, to obscure it in mists. and: fogs of false pretence. 
To that end the Kansas City platform-makers in- 


vented the spook issue of Imperialism and the trumped- 
up issue the trusts, and declared them “ para- 
mount,” and ever since, in Eastern States at least, 


the advocates of Bryan have insisted that these are 
the questions that should determine men’s votes. Let 
us question their contentions a bit. 
obody — not even Mr. Carl Schurz, with all his 
ingenuity of intellectual fence, not even Mr. Bourke 
Cockran, with all his skill in making the worse appear 
the better reason—has ever gg, oa an intelligent or 
an intelligible definition of ‘“ Imperialism,” as the 
word is employed in this campaign. Nobody has ever 
toad even pretended to show in what fashion Mr. Mc- 
inley or anybody else is menacing the integrity of 
our republican institutions, or proposing anything 
that in any way whatever imperils their present con- 
tinuance or their perpetuity. It is not even pretended 
that anybody proposes to abrogate the constitutional 


_ guarantees of human right and liberty, to impair, in 


the smallest way, the system under which our coun- 
try exists, to change its government in even the 
smallest particular of form or substance. As a matter 
of fact there is nobody in all this land so great a fool 
as to contemplate a change in the fundamental struc- 
ture of our institutions, and nobody such a fool as to 
suppose that such a change of governmental structure 
would be possible. Nobody, that is to say, ex 
William J. Bryan and certain of his followers w 


stand for anarchy, pure and simple. Mr. Bryan does 


nig oo and advocate one radical, fundamental change 
the structure of our government, in the interest of 
lawlessness, and he intends, if elected, to bring it 
about, in obedience to the will of that anarchy which 
he represents. He has openly and repeatedly proclaim- 
ed his purpose, if elected, to debauch the Supreme 
Court, to rob it of its independence as an equal and 
co-ordinate branch of government, to make its jus- 
tices elective for brief terms, subservient to every 
ssing whim of popular passion, dependent u tem- 
porary popularity for retention in office, and utterly 
titute of that calm security and that freedom from 
litical influence which have made of our Supreme 
rt at once a bulwark of constitutional right and 
the one court in all Christendom whose decisions are 
everywhere recognized as utterly uninfluenced any 
consideration except those of law and right afd con- 
stitutional prescription. 

In brief, nobody proposes the least change in our 
system of government except Mr. Bryan and the more 
radical of his supporters; nobody has aught of Im- 

rialist revolution in mind but they. Their cry of 
mperialism rests solely upon the fact that the Ad- 
ministration has faithfully fulfilled the obligations 


imposed upon our government by the outcome of our 


ole 


. 
. 


war with Spain. They tell us that in the Philippines 

we are intruders and trespassers, and that our sol- 

diers there are murderers. Yet gg oe ne other 


than that which Mr. Kinley has fol- 
Cored. They have not dared affront American intel- 
Sarees by suggesting any other. The President him- 

f, in his letter of acce 
ishness of their pretensions. In answer to the cry 
that we ought to get out of the Philippines he has 
asked “ How?” and they have no answer to give. To 
their plea that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, he justly asks when, 
where, and by what vote did the Filipinos consent to 
a ment by Aguinaldo and his insurgent minor- 
ity? He — out that. there are eight or ten mill- 
ions of Filipinos, and that the great majority of them 
seem to welcome and “ consent ” American 
ment—the ve 
of in the nine-tenths of them very 
vigorously and violently object to the government of 
»Aguinaldo and his gang. Should we then recognize 
the Aguinaldan government? Should we enforce it 
an unwilling people by our arms, under pretencé 
protectorate? Would that be government by the 
* consent of the governed”? Would: it not rather be 
the very worst possible form of Imperialism and mili- 
tarism in 

Mr. McKinley proposes, and his candidacy implies, 
simply the maintenance of order in the Philippines 
until such time as an orderly’ government can es- 
tablished there under American direction. Mr. Bryan 
has not dared suggest anything less as possible. He 
has marked out no other programme. Indeed, in 
urging the ratification of the treaty which made the 
Philippines ours, he himself 
programme and no other. either he nor anybody 
else proposes that we shall withdraw our military 


to govern- 


ce, has made arrant fool- 


best government that was ever heard 


for precisely this 


force from the archipelago and leave it to a chaos of . 


intestinal disorder destructive of its prosperity, and - 


foreign spoliation ruinous to all its hopes. 

In brief, there is no element of common-sense in the 
“ spook issue” of Imperialism, as there is certainly 
none in the “trumped-up” issue of the trusts, ‘con- 
cerning which latter there is absolutely no difference 
between the Republican and the Democratic platforms, 
and with regard to which we have the very highest 
legal and Democratic authority—that of Mr. Richard 
Olney—for saying that no national administration 
can enforce ihe lowe already enacted, and that no 
Congress has power to enact others that shall be at 
once constitutionally valid and practically effective. 
- The campaign fines itself down, therefore, to the 
question whether we shall have honest dollars or dis- 
honest ones; whether we shall receive one hundred 
cents or only half that amount for debts owing to us, 
for wages agreed to be paid, and for all the rest of 
it. There is the additional question whether we shall 
have an independent judiciary calmly sitting in a 
righteousness of justice which all the world honors, 
or a Supreme Court composed of small politicians 
elected every four years upon the current issues and 
the passing prejudices of the hour, and dependent for 
their re-election upon their ability to reflect the imme- 
diate whims of rhetorical platform-makers in their de- 
cisions concerning great constitutional questions. 

There is also the question whether, under pretence 
of warfare upon trusts, and in order to prevent the 
abuse of corporate powers, we shall make wanton and 
destructive assaults upon all corporations, including 
those whose service is of inestimable value to the pub- 
lic, or shall intelligently discriminate between com- 


binations of capital which serve the public, and other — 


combinations which seek to prevent competition and 
to create monopoly. Mr. McKinley’s candidacy clearly 
represents the intelligent end of that controversy; 
Mr. Bryan’s the destructive end. 

There is nothing else whatever at issue in this 
year’s election. Every voter must choose whether he 
will give his suffrage in favor of honest money or of 
fifty-cent dollars; in favor of an independent judiciary, 
or for a judiciary composed of politicians and de- 

dent for continuance in office upon the passing 
whims of 
discriminative dealing with the trust evil, or in 
favor of a blindly insensate warfare iipon all cor- 
porations, including those that are so wonderfully 
well doing the world’s most necessary work, and those 
that are our chief ministers of prosperity. . 

Will you vote for the country or against it? For 
order, or for anarchy? For honest money or for re- 


pudiation? For the national integrity or for the na- — 


tional shame? For the conservative statesmanlike 
government of our country, or for the relegation of its 
affairs to the control of desperate demagogues whose 
sole concern is to secure office, and who, to that_end, 
are avowedly willing to do the desperate will of the 
most extravagant and unreasoning discontent? 
These are the questions which every voter must. 
answer to his country and to his conscience. 
Can there be doubt as to the answer that the 


over- 
whelming majority will give at the polls? 


litics; in favor of: a rational and duly . 
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R. WARNER has been for so many years a 
familiar figure in so large a world that the 
news of his death comes unkindly and 
with a pang into thousands of American 
homes. There is no living American man 
of letters whose personality was more fa- 

miliar than his. There are few public men whose pic- 


- ture is so familiar. He took an excellent photograph, 


which showed his mental and spiritual quality more 
than photographs usually do, and for oné reason or 
another it has been very widely published, so that mill- 
icns readers knew how he looked. He had been 
Getting steadily and with reasonable 

profusion for forty years, and for 
thirty years at least his writings 
have been widely read and liked. He 
was the shining example of the jour- 
nalist who aspired successfully to 
literature, and on that account he 
was an object of special personal in- 
terest to a great army of his coun- 
trymen who had sitilar“aspirations. 
Bryant was a poet who became an 
editor. Mr. Warner was an editor 
who became an essayist and novelist. 
Both of them were especially notable 
as men who combined the newspaper 
profession with literature. Mr. War- 
ner never entirely separated himself 
from journalism. He was an owner 
of the Hartford Courant to the end 
of his life, and his retirement from 
editorial labors on that paper seems 


sulting ffom the increasing demands 
of other and more strictly literary 
work on his energies and time. 

In his writings, to the last, there 
was so much of the best that youth 
is wont to offer us that it is hard to 
believe that he had come to an expe- 
rience of what some one has called 
“the fatal disease of being seventy 
years old.” It is true, though, that 
he was born of New England stock in 
Plainfield, Massachusetts, in 1829. 
His earliest American ancestor was 
Andrew Warner, who came from Eng- 
land to Massachusetts in 1632, and 
his paternal grandmother was direct- 
ly descended from Francis Cook, a 
pilgrim of the Mayflower. His father 
was a farmer, with a _ six-hundred- 
acre farm, and the best library but 
one in his neighborhood. He died 
when Charles was ,five years old, 
and the boy then went. to live with a 
relative in the near-by town of 
Cleremont. There he lived the life 
described later in the book called 
Being a Boy. His guardian present- 
ly sent him to school at Cazenovia, 
New York, an attractive old village, 
which is still a social centre of an 
importance disproportionate to its 
population. The intention was that 
he should go into business, and for a time in his boy- 
hood he was put to work in a drug-store, and later 
in the post-office, but other inclinations seem to have 
shown themselves with force, for presently he entered’ 
Hamilton College, where he was graduated in 1851. 


At Hamilton he came to know Joseph R. Hawley, his . 


intimacy with whom had much to do with shaping 
his later life. His strong literary bent showed itself 
in college in contributions to The Knickerbocker and 
Putnam’s Magazine.. No doubt it was at least as 
much of an exploit then as now for a college boy > 
get his pieces published in a grown-up magazine. 

His health was not good after he left college, and 
to better it he went on a surveying expedition to 
Missouri. Next he entered the law department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and graduating in 1856, 


ractised law during the next four years in Chicago. 
e came East again in 1860 to help his old friend 
Hawley edit the Hartford Press. The following ape 
Editor Hawley went to the war, and left his work to 
Mr. Warner. He edited the Press with ability and 
success until 1867. Meanwhile General Hawley had 
come home from the war, and served a term as Gov- 


ernor of Connecticut. — defeated for re-election, . 
t 


he mer the Press into the Courant, and resumed 
his work as editor, with Mr. Warner as his coadjutor. 
General Hawley’s return gave Mr. Warner a chance 
to go to Europe, where he spent fourteen months, 


contributing to the Courant a series of letters, which 
were widely copied, and foreshadowed, if they did not 
begin, his literary career. When he got back and took 
up his work again he published in the Courant the 
series of pleasant discourses which were gathered into 


a book and published in 1870 under the title of My. 


Summer in a Garden. That book we all know, and 
most of us keep on our library shelves. It--made Mr. 
Warner’s qualities of sense and humor known to the 
reading world. It was followed, in 1872, by Saun- 
terings, and Backlog Studies, and by a steady stream 
of pleasant books which did not lag nor weaken’ for 
thirty years. During the past fifteen years Mr. War- 


ner was a frequent contributor to HARPER’s MaaGa- 


ZINE, and much of his writing which afterwards came 
out in covers of its own made its first appearance in 


that periodical! So it was with Their Pilgrimage, a 
record of summer-resort experiences; and so _ 
two of Mr..Warner’s three novels, A Little , 


ourney 
inghe World, and The Golden House, but not his last 


novel, Thut Fortune. In 1894 Mr. Warner succeeded 
Mr. Howells as writer of the Editor’s Study (in 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE), which he conducted until 1898. 
In the list of his literary labors belong many other 
books, as Baddeck, and That Sort of Thing (1874), 
My Winter on the Nile (1876), In the Levant (1877), 
In the Wilderness (1878), Captain John Smith 


(1881), Washington Irving (1881). One of his later 


bors was to edit The Library of the 
World’s Best Literature. 

More than most literary men he 
_ labored constantly and usefully in 

other fields than that of literature. 
- In Hartford he was a leader in local 
and municipal matters, and for years 
an important member of the Park 
Commission. He took a strong in- 
terest, too, in penology, and was for 


Commission on Prisons in Connecti- 
cut, and of the National Prison As- 
sociation. His interest in sociology 


that Committee of Fifty best known 

as yet for its efforts to solve the 

drink problem. Everything that ap- 

peals to a working journalist ap- 

sagen to him and got some share of 
is attention. 


ford we all know something from his 
books. For many years, there, Mrs. 
. Stowe was his next-door neighbor, 
. Mark Twain lived around the cor- 

' ner, and’ Dr. Joseph Twitchell (who 
read the service at his funeral 
on October 23) was not far off. He 
built himself a house that he liked, 
with a garden back of it, through 
‘which runs the stream which the 
Hartford children know as “ Mark 
- ‘Twain’s River.” He was much in New 
- York in the winter, sometimes for 


‘and abroad. But nothing ever part- 


he always came 
vied-in 1856- Miss Susan Lee, of Néw 


doubtless that deprivation had its 
share in increasing the scope of Mr. 
War.ier’s activities. He was a fre- 
oe speaker, and made many ad- 

resses, some of them notable, on lit- 
erary, educational, and _ sociological 
subjects. One of the last pieces of 
work that he did was to write an address on the occa- 
sion of his being made President of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. In this institute he was 


actively interested, and took a leading part in its or- 


ganization. 


There was charm and simplicity in Mr. Warner’s | 


literary style, and delightful humor in his turns of 
thought and speech, but though he wrote with a light 
touch, he thought gravely and ably into the heart of 
serious subjects. It was his character—his kindliness, 
his integrity, and conscientious pursuit of truth—that 
gave him influence and power. 

His health began to fail some time since, and he 
barely got over an attack of pneumonia which he had 
two years ago in New Orleans. He died in Hartford 


on October 20. 


ot JOHN SHERMAN. as Henry Loomis Nelson wt 


OHN SHERMAN belonged to a generation of 
public men which has nearly passed from the 
field of politics in this country. With the ex- 
ception of a few Senators like those'from Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine, and a few others, there 
is now. left in American politics no one who 

has made the study of questions of government the 
work of his life. Mr. Sherman was a statesman in the 
true sense of the word. He came from a family of dis- 
tinguished men. He was born at Lancaster Ohio, the 
10th of May, 1823, and at fourteen, his father having 
died and left a large farnily and no estate, John Sher- 
man was working for his living as an engineer. He 
studied law in the office of his brother Charles, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1844, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. When he was twenty-five he entered na- 


" tional politics as a delegate to the Whig convention 


which nominated Zachary Taylor for the Presidency; 
and in 1852 he was a delegate to the Baltimore con- 
vention which nominated Winfield Scott. “ He was 
elected to the national House of Representatives in 
1854, taking his seat in 1855. 

Mr. Sherman was rising into prominence at this 
time because he was one of those Whigs who were 
ranging themselves with the enemies of the slave pow- 
er. He took a prominent part in the agitation arising 


out of the attempt to repeal the Missouri Compromise, 
the Dred Scott decision, the imposition of slavery upon 
Kansas, and the Fugitive-Slave Law. He was the au- 
thor of the redemption act passed in 1875, and was a 
member of the committee which fixed the time for the 
tae of specie payments as the Ist of January, 
1879. 

When Mr. Hayes was elected President, Mr. Sher- 
man became Secretary of the Treasury, and it was 
due to his diligence and skill that a resumption fund 
was provided. As a provision for the Ist of January, 


1879, Mr. Sherman had accumulated a fund of one hun- 


dred and forty millions of dollars in gold for the satis- 


faction of the legal tender notes. It is interesting to’ 


note that the unchangeable law of finance was once 
more verified in this case—the government being ready 
to pay gold for its paper, no payment of it was de- 
manded. It is due to the truth of history to say that 
Mr. Sherman’s career as a finance minister would have 
been very much greater if he had not damaged the 
resolution for resumption by procuring the passage of 
another providing that the greenbacks should be re- 
issued as they were redeemed. This resolution has 
fastened the greenbacks upon the government, and was 
therefore the cause of the raids of 1893 upon the 
Treasury gold.: 


Mr. Sherman was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination to the Presidency in 1880, and received 
from ninety to ninety-seven votes in the convention. 
He was also a candidate in 1884 and 1888. In the latter. 
year he received a vote ranging from 229 to 249, being 
the leading candidate against Benjamin Harrison. He 
returned to the Senate in 1881, and was re-elected in 
1§87. He was again re-elected; and was a member of 
the Senate when Mr. McKinley became President 
in 1897. Mr. Sherman was put at the head of the 
State Department. Although he had been Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and was more or 
less familiar with the workings of the department, 
Mr. Sherman had never taken great interest in for- 
eign affairs or in international-law, and was decidedly 
out of place at the head of the State Department. 
Moreover, his ‘age and his failing faculties made it 
impossible for him to fill this: new and onerous posi- 
tion with credit to himself and the country, so that 
in the work of the department preliminary to the 
breaking out of the war with Spain he was practically 
set aside and the business of the department was trans- 
acted through Judge William: R. Day, the Assistant 
Secretary. Mr. Sherman was practically forced to re- 
sign April 25, 1899. Since then he has lived in retire- 
ment. He died October 22. . 


many years a member of the State — 


was keen, and he was a member of) 


Of his enviable home life in Hart- 


him permanently from his home 


York. They had no- children, and . 


: months at a time. He made long 
| visits now and then to Washington, ) 
and he travelled persistently at home 
| in = It was near enough 
the centre of things ‘Jiterary for his 
purposes, and however often he left 
| 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VON WALDERSEE SHANGHAI 


THE FRENCH TONKIN REGIMENT PASSING IN REVIEW. 


AND STAFF. 


THE GERMAN ASIATIC REGIMENT. 


N the afternoon of September 21, Field- 
Marshal Count von Waldersee, the ac- 


: cepted generalissimo of the allied forces 


in China, arrived in Shanghai. His re- 

ception afforded the first opportunity for 
a side-by-side contrast of the troops 
which the strange god Circumstance had thrown to- 
gether and under his command. The Indians turned 
out in winter regalia, the Sikhs in post-office red and 
canary yellow, the Baluchis in rifle green and crimson, 
and the Goorkhas in dark green. The French and 
Germans were in their usual uniform, the former in 
blue, and the latter in their country hats and cow- 
hide boots. 

But the following morning, at the general review 
by Count Waldersee of all the Shanghai troops, vol- 
unteers and regulars, on the broad, close - crop 
lawns of the Public Recreation Grounds in the Brit- 
ish Concession, was the ideal chance for a compari- 
son. Shanghai has. never before seen such a military 
spectacle. At seven o’clock the crowds began to con- 
gregate and troops to arrive. The streets lined with 
the gold signs of Chinese shops, blazoned_to extra brill- 
iancy in the slanting sunlight, were thronged with 
gayly dressed foreigners and natives. Before long the 
Khaki regiment of Indians, a study in browns, was 


massed in line of close columns of companies on the 


left, the Germans being given the right of line in 
deference to the wationsllie of the commander-in- 
chief. The Germans took their place, stacked arms, 
and broke ranks, till a low order snapped them back 
again—a showy bit of drill and discipline to see. In 
the centre were massed the French infantry and artil- 
lery, the Shanghai volunteer regiment, including a 
company of Americans in campaign hats, and British, 
French, German, and Japanese contingents, the vol- 
unteer light-horse, and a squadron of Indian cavalry— 
in all about six thousand men. In front were the 
bright summer costumes of the foreign spectators; and 
behind, the perfect level of grass, the Chinese houses, 
and a yellow and blue fringe of thousands of silk and 
cotton clad natives, rank outsiders in their own land, 
watching the spectacle from beyond the grounds. 


I was standing by when Count von Waldersee came 


on the field. His uniform was covered with gold, and 
a broad yellow ribbon was across his chest. In his 
hand was the field-marshal’s baton presented by the 
German Emperor just before his departure to take 
command—a gaudy bit of blue enamel crowned and 
chased in gold. It was a fine vigorous face that sur- 
mounted his sturdy figure and looked out from under 


his helmet, and he sat his charger like a youth. A. 


quick inquiry in German, to make sure of the posi- 
tion of the officers waiting to receive him, and he broke 


FRENCH ANNAMITE ARTILLERY. 


from his staff and advanced towards them at a sharp 
canter. Before them, he pulled his horse up with the 
ease of a practised rider, and saluted with his baton. 
After passing down the line of troops with his staff, 
he moved to another part of the grounds and reviewed 
the troops as they marched past. He must have felt 
as he watched them the extraordinary nature of the 
situation before him, and the difficulties of the task 
he has to face. The Germans, going by to fife and 
drum with the precision of a machine, are all right; 
he knows them. But the French, preceded by their 
bugles, now so friendly, what. of them? What diffi- 


culties and imbrogilios with those officers on the puny 


nies and those slightly straggling ranks does the 
uture hold. And those close-knit, businesslike col- 
umns of brown men with their bagpipes, those quick- 
moving little Japs, and that Northern Cloud, unrep- 
resented here, but all-important, what are they to be? 
All these questions must have passed through his mind 
as he sat there gravely watching the motley thousands 
pass. And what are they to be? The scene has been 
set, the actors are on the stage, the prologue has 
Been played. The play is beginning. What it is, tra- 
gedy or comedy, farce, melodrama or opera-bouffe, the 
aroused interest of the spectators waits breathless to 
see. Greorce P. Dyer, U.S.N. 


SHANGHAI, September 29, 1900, 
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THE BRITISH GENERAL DORWARD SUPERINTENDING 
THE DIVISION OF LOOr. 


A TYPICAL SIKH. 


TU-LIU, NEAR TIENTSIN, SEPTEMBER 12, 1900. 
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NATIVES FIGHTING OVER LOOT IN THE STREET. ° = -  °®&A' BRIFISH OFFICER TRYING: TO CLEAR THE STREETS. 
| 
| 
SIKHS DIVIDING LOOT ON A HOUSE-TOP. SIKHS BREAKING INTO A HOUSE FOR LOOT. 
: THE LOOTING OF TU-LIU, NEAR TIENTSIN, SEPTEMBER 12, 1900. 
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INSIDE THE IMPERIAL CITY, PEKING—THE MONGOL: TEMPLE AND THE LOTUS-BEDS. 


BY O. K. DAVIS, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


ROM Yang-tsun north the march of the Pe- 

king relief column rapidly developed into a 

foot-race with the retreating Chinese. In 

planning the work beforehand it had been 

agreed to come upon the two walled towns 

of. Chang-chia-wan and Tung-chou after 

short marches, ‘one of eight miles and the other of 
four, but the first three stretches were very long. We 
left Yang-tsun after a day for rest, which most of the 
men had used in wandering about, with the cheerful 
Russians sniping dogs all about, and bullets whist- 
ling through the streets as if we still were fighting 
somebody. The road was along a high, broad embank- 
ment, and the going was good. Before ten o'clock 
the Japanese had made their camp and were turned 
in for the day, it being the business of the fighting 
Jap apparently to sleep all the time he possibly can 
when in camp. The Americans made pretty good 
marching that day, and soon after noon began to reach 
the camp-ground. All through the march to Peking 
the Americans and British had much the worst of the 
marching, because they had to do it so late in the day, 
whereas the Japanese, having the advance, could move 
_ out early and get most of their work done while it 
was still cool. e usual marching hour for the Amer- 

icans was between six and seven o’clock, and the result 

was always that they were — out on the road 

nearly all day and subjected to the fearful heat. They 

_exmped for the night usually in a corn-field, and it 
‘was amazing to see how deft the mén became in shap- 
ing up shacks for themselves out of the corn-stalks. 

Fifteen minutes after the men had been turned into 

a field it would be converted into rows of little shel- 

ters, which was a very good thing in a way for them, 

for most of them had thrown away their blankets be- 

fore Yang-tsun. As far as possible the Japanese 

camped in the villages. The men understood exactly 

how to make themselves most comfortable in the 

shortest time, and it was always fun to see them go 

at it. As soon as the place was selected the men who 

were to occupy it would tumble out all the furniture 

the Chinese had had, and then sweep it clean and 

slick. Then they got fresh matting and spread around 

and in three minutes were stretched out asleep. Camp- 


ing in the villages gave the Japanese a great advan- . 
- with terrible energy. That, 


tage if it rained, as it did several times on the 
march. 

The march to Tsai-tsun was not so hard, taken by 
itself, but the next day, with all the conditions a lit- 
tle worse, the march was a little further to Ho-si-wu. 
It was hotter; there was not so frequent villages 
where good water could be had; the men were in not 
quite so good condition of mind and temper; the strain 
was harder. But it was very important to get to 
Ho-si-wu, and it turned out that we were not a minute 
too soon. The Chinese were chased away by the Jap- 
anese advance-guard from one of the most stupendous 
| works I have ever seen. They were digging s trench by 
. which they apparently expected to turn the Pei River 
| out over the flat country to the south of Ho-si-wu; and 

if they had ever succeeded in doing that the allies 
would have been utterly unable to use the river in 
getting supplies up to Tung-chou, the base for Peking. 
They had chosen a point where the river makes a 
sharp bend, so as to enable them to sink junks below 
the cut to help turn the flood. The bank at that place 
was more than twice the usual height, but that did 
not stop them. They cut straight down through it, 
well below the river-level, and carried the cut back 
four or five hundred yards to some gardens, where 
preparations were being made to divide it and send the 
water on in two streams. The secondary ditches had 


just then started, and one of them was only spade- 
eep. The Japanese came on the Chinese very sud- 
enly this morning, and they had a very hard run to 
get away. They left everything they had where it 


was, and simply fied as they stood in their shoes. 
Sacks of rice were strewn all along the cut, and pots of 
it were cooking. The Chinese had apparently impress- 
ed a great many coolies to work on the cut, for the 
lace was littered with their gear. Two or three were 
ying about dead, who looked very much as if the Chi- 
nese had killed them for not working fast enough. 
There were plenty of ae eee spears, scores of them 
lying about, thirty-foot bamboo poles with little iron 
tip and fancy plume, and piles of Boxer banners, but 
we saw only two or three dead soldiers. In an old 
temple in the north edge of the town a great quan- 
tity of black powder was found, and the day after we 
left, just at sunset, the garrison that had been sta- 


tioned there had the fun of setting the thing off and 
oe an explosion that was heard and felt for many 
miles. 


Of course, going into — did not really end the 
work for the Japanese. eir advance-guard — 
pushing on always for some time after camp was lo- 
cated, sometimes going until afternoon. en the 
fresh men were sent forward to relieve those who had 
done the day’s work, and to do it for to-morrow. They 
stood the marching very well; very few st led or 
fell out, and they seemed always cheerful fm | good- 
natured. It was noticeable that whenever a man did 
fall out he had all his kit on him. The Americans and 
the few pukka British who were along seemed to suf- 
fer more in the temper than the others. What the 
Russians thought about it there was no saying. One 
heard evidences in the la along the lines where 
English was spoken of the discomfort and unhappi- 
hess of the men. There was no denying that it was 
hard marching. Most of the way the road was across 
perfectly flat country, through fields of corn fully ten 


\ feet tall, where no breeze could possibly percolate 
down to the sweaty, thirsty men, toiling along through 
sand and dust two or three inches deep. They 
‘out at it 


01 played 
retty badly first and last, but there was 
never any let-up from the original plan agreed upon 
before we left Yang-tsun. The day after Ho-si-wu they 
marched us eighteen miles. It was the most terrible 
day I ever saw. It seemed as if the men simply could 
not get through. There wasn’t a breath of air stirring 
aloft, and the fearful sun beat straight down on us 
day I saw men pitch for- 
ward on their faces, dead as they fell. I saw men go 
crazy and try to fight the comrades who endeavored to 
help them, and many a man fell in the road in con- 
vulsions. It was that afternoon that I said to 
Fukushima: 

S beg have marched us very hard. We are very 
i 
“Ah!” he replied, with a smile. “The Chinese are 
very tired too. We are very hot, the Chinese are 
very hot too, and they are very scared, but we are 
not.” 

The Americans could not make their camp that day. 
It was supposed to be Mah-to, but they turned into the 
field when evening fell still below Mah-to, and the 
British cam below them. The Russians had - 
gied up to their place, but at a cost of stragglers su 
as they had not shown on any day’s march yet. It 
was the next morning, taking it easy on the short 
march to Chang-chia-wan, that the Russian officer 
ranged alongside and -proceeded to fill himself up with 
information about America and a few other places. 
After an hour’s sharp cross-questioning, in which he 
had learned that it is not necessary that the Christian 
name of the candidate for the Presidency should be 
William, though it happens this year to be the name 
of each of the two principal candidates, he suddenly 
shifted ground completely, and said, 

“ But these Japanese—how do you mean them ?” 


_ “They are very — soldiers,” I said; “the best in 
many respects in expedition.” er: 


He seemed to be greatly surprised. 
so?” he said. ‘“ No, I think they are weak.” 

“ What do you mean by weak?” I asked him. 

“ Well, they do not march well; they lie down very 
much; many of them come on by-and-by.” 

“Oh! I see; they straggle.” | és 

“ Yes, that is it; they straggle.” 

* “But diss I saw as many Russians straggling 
as Japanese, and there are twice as many Japanese 
troops in the column as Russians. You Russians do 
not want to think the Japanese are weak when it | 
comes to the matter of fighting them.” , 

“ Ah, but we are all working together now; there is 
no fight with anybody but the Chinese.” _ ; 

“ But after a while in Korea.” 

“Ah, Korea! No, that is impossible. She must 
never have Korea.” 

It was very entertaining to be stopped in the midst 
of this conversation by a halt which was ordered to 
give the Russians a chance to withdraw from the ad- 
vance-guard. They had asked for permission to put 
a battalion of infantry and a battery in the advance, 
lending them, as it were, to the Japanese, but the de- 
sire being to have the Russians in the advance. The 
Japanese agreed, and all this morning had been strug- 
gling with the Russians to get them to march fast 
enough. It was the custom of the Japanese to start 
out from their camp before daylight, and by the time it 
was light to have covered enough ground so as to be 
pretty close to the rear of the Chinese. Then when 
a struck the Chinese, they never let go all day. It 
took some lively going at times, but if the Jap has to 
do a dog-trot for four or five miles he can do it. The 
Russians probably could not keep up anything like the 
8 of the Japanese. At any rate, this morning 
they would not try. It was impossible for the Jap- 


_anese to maintain contact with the Chinese, and so 


about nine o’clock Linievitch was politely requested to 
withdraw his men from the advance. In the mix-u 
I lost the inquisitive officer. I was very sorry, for I. 
should have enjoyed his explanation of the occurrence. 
As the troops were going through Chang-chia-wan 
that afternoon there was a curious exhibition. Some- 
body had tied a Chinese coolie to a post by his queue. 
He got tired of standing up.and sat down. Then the 
men—they were Japanese—began occasionally to kick 
him. No one seemed to care about it especially. It 
wasn’t a general thing; just now and then a man fell 
out of line as the column and kicked the coolie. 
When I came back that way later the coolie was dead. 
It being only four miles from Chang-chia-wan to 
Tung-chou, the advance-guard naturally got pretty 
close to Tung-chou. Then a force of several hundred 
Chinese came out as if they intended to fight, and 
sigs were made for it early in the morning. 
ut it was the old game, and in the night the Chinese 
ran away, so that when the Japanese engineers got 
to the gate to guncotton it, at three o’clock in the 
morning, they found it undefended, and blew it in, as 
they reported, simply as a salute. All the troops 
were moved up to g-chou, where good camps were 
found, and had a chance to get some rest after the 
terrible work of the forced marching of the last few | 
days. A great many Chinese had tempted fate by re- 
maining in their homes, but. before the day was well 
along many of them were it. In the after-. 
noon, one well near where I was had been used by 
seven women to commit suicide, and in another there 
were half a dozen young girls, thrown in to escape 
outrage. 
The conference of generals at Tung-chou decided on 


the preliminaries of the attatk on Peking. All hands 


were to move out on Monday morning, the 13th of 
August, in reconnoissance in force, proceed about seven 
miles toward Peking, camp, and establish contact with 


the other camps, as well as sending smaller recon- 
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; 3 The four forces were to march on four roads, the Jap- 


Peking, the Russians on the road south of that just 
| _ north of the canal, the Americans on the road just 
; south of the canal, and the British on a road about a 

, mile south of us. All the roads are practically par- 
allel was to be devoted to further recon- 


tting a force 
th 


noissance work, with the possibilit 
e general at- 


clear around Peking, and-Wedn 
tack was: to, be ie all alo 
light. ,The .plan- worked as far as the close of the 
first day, when it occurred.to the meseene. that they 
\{ had an.advantage, and immediately, they threw. over 
the agreement and went in for themselves. Aftér .es- 
tablishing 7 éamp.on Monday afternoon seven miles out 
, . from Tung-chou, the Russians kept on with most of 
‘their force, and*succeeded in getting close to the 
wall of the Chinese city, :nearthe Tung-pien-mun, 
which was thé place it had-been planned that: the 
Russians and Americans shoul -attack,: the Japanese 
being engaged further up with..the .Chi-hua-mun -in 
the Tartar wall. The .Russians say that when .they 
got near the Tung-pien-mun,:they found it defended by 


of 
y. 


_ for rushing’ it: too great to.be overlooked. in the 
middle .of .the night -they got up their battery and 
blew in the gate, .after having turned the Maxims ‘on 
it and .along the wall. for three or.four hours. The 
met with very little opposition, and easily killed all 
the Chinese they found inside the gate. . But then they 
concluded that: they ought to go on to the Ha-ta-mun, 
the big gate in the south wall of the Tartar city, next 
) to the strip of wall-held by some of our guards, and 
by taking that, relieve the legations at once. They 
limbered up‘ the, battery and started, after sending 
word to the Japanese that they had surprised the Chi- 

- nese and occupied a portion of the wall. The Chinese 
had swarmed their re-enforcements down to the Tartar 
wall, and as soon as the Russians came in in ves 

first volley stopped ten of the eighteen battery- 

EB Major-General Wasselievski, the chief of staff; who 
happened to be in command of the movement, was 
. very critically. hit through the shoulder, and one after 
another three men who went to his assistance were 
killed. By the time the Russians could get back to 
their little gate they had lost twenty-six killed and 

‘ about a hundred wounded. It was broad daylight. 
t The Japanese were very angry when they heard of 
7 the Russian breach of faith. They sent word at once 
' to the Americans and British, and immediately pre- 
- | pared to move forward on their own plan. Most of 
the British force had not been moved from Tung-chou 
on Monday, but was simply to join the reconnoissance 
to-day. Americans, fortunately, had all been 
marched out on Monday afternoon, except some of the 
marines, so that when 


with him. The Japanese h 
est artiller 
it out as 


o’clock the Russians were fighting aga 
pien-mun, where they .had had their trouble during 
the night. The Americans going straight along their 
road came to the moat which was swept by a nasty 
fire from some towers on the wall further to the south- 
- ward. One by one they ran across, and all got over 
unhurt, two companies of the Fourteenth, led by Col- 
onel I tt himself, and with the regimental colors. 
Once under the wall, the question immediately became 
how to get to the top of it. It eens and worn, and 
/many holes had been-made by the falling out of ends 
- | of bricks. With their hands and feet using these holes, 
_ / and helping each other where they could, those fellows 
swarmed up that wall. It was very slow work, but 
& they were constantly getting more men to the 
‘Some one found a rope so that guns and equipment 
_ could be sent up in a sling, and after that the climb- 
. ing was easier. Finally, nearly all the men in the two 
~ “‘compenies got to the top of the wall. It was then just 


THE BARRICADED STREETS IN THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD OF THE FOREIGN LEGATIONS. 


noissances forward, each to protect his own front. 
im anese on the stone or main road from Tung-chou to- 


the east wall at day- 


only a handful of men, and considered. the opportu.aity. 


.]They found it quite unopposed, an 


NORTH CATHEDRAL WHERE THE THE 
FRENCH WERE BESIBGED, 


eleven o’clock. The Russians had just hoisted their 
flag over the Tung-pien-mun when the colors of the 
Fourteenth went up on the wall beside them. 
Meantime the Japanese had gone into action against 
the Chi-hua-mun with fifty-four guns. About a mile 
to the eastward 6f the gate there is a sharp break 
. downward in the road from Tung-chou to the city. 


ON 


AMERICAN POSITION THE TARTAR 
CITY WA 


there had been no opportunity for clothes. 
Now, when they:.came into the presence of the ladies, 
in their fresh white gowns, and saw the men in clean| 
white, it did not seem to set_w In some of the) 
houses iskey-and-water for the men and 
officers, and some of the ladies went about the com- 
pound serving hot tea, which was delicious and very 


This gives the effect of an eminence as far as artillery grateful 


work is concerned. Along the crest of this so-called 
eminence, inthe arc of-a circle, the six mountain and 
three field batteries. were- posted, and for three or four 
hours they pounded .away with all the vigor of the 
Japanese... In-one’' minute twenty shells. were counted 
that. burst-.on Chi-hua-mun,. They sent the en: 
gineers forward. to guhcotton: the gate, supported by - 

two,battalions of infantry,but it was impossible for 

them te. make any advance;~. The, Chinese flocked about 

the gate, -They_.were. armed: with.everything in the 
Chinese, category; including ‘gingals, and they made 

.\such defengeythat. the Japanese .could not 
get gate... Whenever the Japanese slacked off 

» their. re to give the men in-the street a chance 

to, gO ahead; the Chinese swarmed out their «cover 

and poured fire-dawn on them, to which 

they- were quitg. unable to respond from the street. - As 

“the: shelling was renewed the CHinese went to 

. cover ‘again. «So it was.determined early in the da 

, by. the Japanese that they were to have another all- 

‘ night performance, as at Tiéntsin. Their orders were 
not to retire, but to take advan of the first oppor- 
‘tunity to get ahead under cover of the darkness. 

Meantime, the Russians and Amerjcans, both havi 


got into the city, seemed con the wal 
or a while and contemplate the matter. . The British, 
marching away from Tung-chou, had the-best luck of 
all. They came to a gate where on was almost no 
resistance. The Chinese were easily brushed away, 
and when they entered the Chinese city they started 
straight for the road which they knew would lead 
them through the Tartar wall, and jnto the legations. 
so after simply 
marching out from Tung-chou they.were the first to 
lieve the legations. Th. ‘Russians meantime were 
ringing up “their troops and getting themselves into 
.some sort of shape after the curious work of the night. 
The formance of the Americans was curious. en 
all the men came up from the road to the Tung-pien- 
mun, soon after noon, and there had been a big row 
with the Russians about getting our battery thro 
the gate when theirs was standing in the street, t 
Fourteenth went part of the way into -the city, and 
one battalion going up one read, the other up another, 
sat dawn to rest under -the shade of some huts. The 
Ninth did. the same thing; “did the marines. 
Part of the battery went off up a street parallel to the 
wall, and part staid behind and shelled the top 
of the wall with great vigor, keeping down the snipers 
who were making it unp nt. Chaffee di red 
completely. No one knew where he had gone or 
wher te-would come back, and no one had any orders 
to do anything. One of the staff-officers actually 
talked about going back into camp. Finally, after 
two hours of this most maddening waiting, Chaffee 
came back, but the legations'had been relieved by that 


i 


time, and the Americans had lost their chance to be 
~The regiment of Sikhs marching through the muddy 
sluice canal into the British Legation a welcome 
as cosmopolitan as it was enthusiastic. From the 
swarms of Chinése, even the children, Who had stuck 
it out with the besieged, they were ted with their 
first cheers. The Chinese had been living in the build- 
ings liting the canal by which they came, and turned 
out in numbers to see their rescters. In the legation 
grounds it was a nervous, happy time. The big ind- 
ians grinned when_the white ladies smiled and said 
pleasant things to them, afia understood it all well 
enough. Members of every nationality represented in . 
the siege were there to greet the troops, and their as- 
surance that they were “ glad to see’ General Gaselee 
and his men was no less hearty and sincere than his 
reply that he was “glad to see” them. When the 
Americans came, they too were all marched re 
the British grounds. They were a tired, hard-look- 
ing lot. The march had told on them very hard, and 


was a benevolent elderly man, 
. with+-me near; the chapel. 


‘“ much longer with the | 


‘This was the first conversation I had in the British 

Legation on the sub of the —_ ‘The other party 
with a fine white bear 

I-do not know his name. He sat down on a bench _ 
must have had a 
hard time,”*I said. | 

“ Yes,” he replied; “ we had a very hard time.” 

“Tell me how your supplies held out,” I said; 
“that was one of the matters that was worrying us 


most.” | 

“The supplies held out pretty well,” he said; “we \_ 
bes be practically out of tinned milk, and. almost out ~- 
of butter.” | 


pn amdéng the missionaries. They knew exactly how |- 
much food they had all the time, but there were sev- | 
eral other messes, and each had its own stock. The 
huge winter stores from San Francisco had been put 
in in some cases, and altho these were drawn on 
very liberally by others, it could fiot be said that there 
ever was a community of food stores so that any one “ 
could tell how long it would last. Coming down the 
river one of the young ladies who went through the 
siege told me that in the mess where she lived those _ 
who had jam on their rice could not have butter too, / 
and those who had butter gould not have jam. 

It seemed to me that so far as stores were concerned 
they could have held out for some.time; but the really 
serious danger—and it was constantly wi was , 
the steady depletion of their guards. Half of them / - 
had been hft€ or Killed; it could not go on that way for | 
tionists still holding their 
lines. It was ruin to draw in the Jines anywhere. 
The following statement of the condition of the guards 
at the close of the siege is from the headquarters of 
each in Peking, and as accurate as can be: ~ 

The American marine guard consisted of 53 officers. + 
and men. Of these 7 were killed and 20 were wounded. ~ 
One American civilian was alio wounded. They had | 
27,000 rounds of ammunition, of which 10,000 rounds, 
remained when the-legations were relfeved. 

The Japanese Legation had a guard of 25 soldiers 
and 31 civilians. Five soldiers and 3 civilians were 
killed; 14 soldiers and 4 civilians were wounded. They 
had 180 rounds of ammunition per man at first, with. 
25 rounds per man when relief came. 

There were 82 marines at the British Legation. 
Threg were killed And 24 wounded. They had 24,000 
rounds of ammunition, of which they used 14,000. 

The French guard consisted of 77 marines, of which 
31 were at Pe-tang. Twenty-two. were killed and 29 
wounded. They had 316 rounds of ammunition per 
man at first, and 160 per man when relieved. . 

The Italian guard of 41 soldiers had 13. Killed and 
19 wounded. had no ammunition when the 

The Russian guard consisted of 74 marines, 7 Cos- 
sacks, and 6 civilians. Of the marines and 
6 were killed and 18 wounded. They had 140 rounds 
of ammunition at the beginning of the siege, but as 
they manufactured most of the cartridges used in 
their defence, they still had 120 rounds per man when 
relieved. 

The German rd of 50 marines lost 11 killed and 
15 wounded. ey had 180 rounds of ammunition 
La man at first, but only 60 rounda for 32 men at the 


The Austrian guard of 35 men had 4 killed and 10 
wounded. Of 19,000 rounds of ammunition they ex- 
pended 9000 rounds. 

It must be remembered that much ammunition was | 


made and taken and bought. Whenever Chinese car- | 


tridges were to be had they were used and our-own'! 
saved. After their supply failed, the Italians bor- 
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on having all his men 
left part of their heavi- 
] 
d now sent in to hurry | 
: All night we had heard | 
heavy firing from within the city, and now it began to 
be evident that those in the city were to hear heavy } i 
firing from the outside all day. There were many | 
comments when the guns got into action on what mu- i f 
sic it must seem to the besieged, after all. By eig j | 
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SYNOPSIS 


Nicholas Cary, a young New York newspaper editor, happens to at- 
tend an exhibition of the cinematograph. One of the pictures pur- 
ticularly strikes his attention. The ecene is the Dover (England) 
pier, jnst before the departure of the majl-steamer for France. By 
an accident to the mechanism the pictnre stops suddenly, and it 
is seen that a young man in a fur coat has abstracted by stealth a 
small object from a deapatch-box carried by his elderly companion. 
Through internal evidence in the pictare, the time and other data 
of the occurrence are established. The London Timea publishes 
an advertisement plainly referring to the lost article. Cary goes to 
Paris, ostensibly to tell what he knows, but really because he has be- 
~ come more than interested in the third person of the travelling party 
—a young woman. Arrived in Paris, Cary goes to the private hotel 
where General Czareska lives, together with his daaghter Irma; Mre. 
Verriker, her companion, and the Chevalier du Midi, who was the 
young man in the fur coat. It turns out that the missing object is the 
great ruby known as the ‘‘Cardinal’s Rose.” Cary. is detained by 
force on suspicion of being concerned in the robbery. He afterwards 
becomes an ally of the Czareskas, and determines to solve the mys- 


tery. He obtains possession of the jewel, but it turns out to be only. 


a clever imitation of the original. It develops that du Midi is the 
rightful heir to the crown of Aetolia, now worn by a ueurper. The 
ruby is being used by his enemies, chief of whom is a certuin Captain 
Coventry, to secure a loan from a well-known Paris banker. 


CHAPTER XV 


A PRISONER OF WAR 


T preci seven o’clock I took up my as- 
nef position, directly across the street 
from the mag- 
nificent  resi- 


It was half after nine now, and, indeed, several 
minutes over the time, but the Baron’s carriage had 
not appeared, nor had any attempt been made to 
summon it from the house. Had Samson and Stephan 
failed, or, worse yet, had the warning been given to 
the birds while the fowlers were even now spreading 


theiranets? Was there a side-door, a back entrance, 
to M. Montalivet’s puss? Madame Verriker! A 
thousand and one conjectures flashed through my 
mind. And now what? Should I abandon my post 
and endeavor to communicate with my superior offi- 
cers—or was it already too late? .I stood irresolute, 
cursing impartially my stupidity and my bad luck. 
Only twenty minutes of ten, but that ten minutes 
had been an cternity. 

The horses with their rubber shoes, and the car- 
riage with its equally noiseless tires, were almost 
upon me as I ran across the street, but I managed to 
pick up my heels in time. I gave a hasty glance at 
the men on the box as the carriage turned into the 
court-yard—they were Samson and Stcphan. So that 
ae of the programme had gone through without a 

itch. The Baron’s own men were undoubtedly lying 
stupidly drunk in the’ back room of some cabaret 
sacred to coachmen, and happily unconscious that 
their livery was now being worn by the two strangers 
who had entertained them so often and so handsome- 
ly during the last hour and a half. Hardly had the 
carriage entered the court-yard when the great house- 
door was thrown oe and the Baron appeared in per- 


* 


son and called excitedly to the coachman to make 
ha 


ste. 
Evidently the Baron had just realized that he had 
overstayed his time, and he was in a hurry to make it 


up. Stephan stood at the door of the carriage to re- — 


ceive his orders. It might be awkward if the Baron 
chanced to scan him too closely. Fortunately the 
rain gave our man the excuse to wear his oilskin- 
covered hat low down over his eyes, and his master 
did not even glance at him. ‘“ Home,” he ordered, 
and the carriage door slammed. 

As the coach rolled out into the street I made a 
jump for the rear springs. There was no place upon 
which I could find a seat, but no matter; by holding 
on to the straps I could keep up the pace, and the 
first course would not be long. Samson had his in- 
structions to turn into the first side street, instead 
of keeping straight down the avenue to the Rond 
Point, and the crisis would be quick enough in com- 
ing, once the Baron discovered that he was being taken 
out of his road. ~- 

Just as we had got fairly under way I looked back, 


and saw a cab being driven furiously from the direc- 


tion of the Rue de Courcelles. It pulled up in front 
of the Montalivet house, and a man sprang to the 
sidewalk. Under the glare of the gas-lamp I made 
him out to be Coventry. It gens been a narrow mar- 
gin, but enough for us to win ou 

It was only a matter of ten Siaten’ drive to the 
house in the — Elysées, and I wondered how 
long it would take the 
Baron to grow impatient. 


dence in the 
Avenue Hoche 
belonging to a certain M. 
Montalivet. All through 
the day we had been re- 
ceiving reports from our 
agents, and it was abso- 
lutely certain that up to | 
this time the Baron had 7 
held no communication 
whatever with Covenfry. 
After leaving his office 
in the Rue de la Banque, | 
the banker had driven to 
an establishment in the 
Rue de la Paix, and had 
remained for half an 
hour in close consulta- 
tion. with one of the 


heads of the firm. An 
hour’s drive in the Bois 
followed, and at half 
past six he had returned. 

From my knowledge of 
the Baron’s social en- 
gagements we were aware 
that he had an engage- 
ment at eight o’clock to 
dine with the gentleman 
before whose house I had 
taken up my station. 
Slowly the minutes went 
by while I waited for my 
man’s arrival. It was-a 
possibility that Coventry 
might be among the 
guests, and the thought 
fretted me. It was the 
one contingency’ that 
might seriously affect 
our plan of action. 

Two or three minutes 
before eight the Kerker 
carriage drove up, and, 
lounging carelessly past 
the gateway, I heard the 
loud voice of the Baron 
ordering the footman to 
return for him at exact- 
ly half after nine o’clock. 
I had caught a glimpse 
of the carriage, as_ it 
rolled into the court- 
vard, and the Baron was _ 
certainly alone. No oth- 
er guests appeared, and - 
i concluded that the din- 
ner was probably a mat- 
ter of business between 
the two men. And final- 
ly I received a report by | 


messenger from made- 
moiselle that the Baron 
had received no visitors 
at his house between the > 
hour of his arrival from | 
the Bois, at half, past | 
six, and that of his de- 
arture for the Avenue 
foche, at a quarter of 


so skilfully“turned our 


our assumed destination, 
-and were in the Rue 
Daru; ; there was - the 


right. A moment later 
the check-string was vio- 
lently pulled, and the 
coach ‘stopped. Stephan 


and stepped up to the 
window on the a4 side. 
Now for my 


slipped. into the vacant 
seat by the Baron’s side. 
That . gentleman was 
leaning out of the. oppo- 
site window, and swear- 
ing alternately in French 
and German at the im- 
suddenly the Baron 
there was something 
wrong; perhaps he rec- 
ognized that the footman 
was not his own servant, 
in of the livery 
that he wore. With sur- 
prising quickness he 
drew in his head and 
threw himself bodily 
over to the right. Evi- 
dently his idea had been 
to leave. the carriage by 
the other door, but of 
course he plumped 


then collapsed with an 
absurdly _ rabbitlike 

ueak as the end of the 
pistol-barrel came into 
sharp contact with his 
ribs. 

“TI am sorry to dis- 
commode you, monsieur,” 
I said, speaking close at 
his ear; “ but I need not 
waste words upon a sen- 
sible man like yourself. 
Do not attempt to stir or 

open your mouth, my 
dear Baron. All right, 
Stephan.” 
ell, the old fellow 
took it all with astonish- 
ing coolness and with in- 
stant acquiesence in the 
unanswerable logic of the 
situation. For all that, 
I kept the pistol- -muzzle 
in suggestive touch with 
his side, for we _ now 


eight. So far so good. 


* Begun in Harrer’s 
No. 2283. 


“I RAN ACROSS THE STREET.” 
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Courcelles, and I had no intention of losing my prize 
beforé we reached port. 

The rendezvous that had been given me was a 
house in a quiet street running off from the Place 
de Clichy, and we- found the General awaiting us as 
the carriage rolled into the enclosure. The General 


rm the Baron to descend with serious affability, 
an 


‘murmured ah apology for the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that were responsible for their meeting. 
The Baron bowed an wledgment and waited 
silently. 

“It will be necessary, my dear Baron, that you fa- 
vor me with your company for a few days,” explained 
the General, with some embarrassment. “As we 
shall start upon our little journey very shortly, you 
may like to make a few changes in your toilet. If 
you will be good enough to follow my valet, he will 
see that you are fitted out with everything that you 
may desire.” 

“It is the General Count Czareska that I have the 


_ honor of. addressing?” began -the Baron, tentatively. 


“JT think I know your face.” 

“ At your service.” a 

“ Hein! that is quite enough, and I am entirely at 
your disposal, my dear General. For the moment I 
was under the uncomfortable impression that I had 
made the acquaintance of professional tax-gatherers, 
and was about to swallow my shirt-studs. But you, 
General—oh, that is different, and we amateurs should 
res each other’s little whims. I collect clocks, 
and you apparently make a specialty of bankers. 
Eh, bien! ou have made an excellent start, and I 
am honored in being No. 1 in your catalogue. You 
said this way? At your service, then, General;” and 
with another profound bow our amiable prisoner of 
war followed. Vital. ; 

The General grasped _ hand warmly and drew 
me after him into one of the ground-floor rooms. He 
= unmistakably. ‘worried and upset about some- 
thing. 
“Well, what is it?” I asked, as I looked about me. 
The table was strewn with railroad maps and time- 


-eards, and the General pointed at them tragically as 


he answereil: 

“ Another. dead-wall. There has been an accident 
on the railway, ten miles beyond St.-Germain, and the 
line is blocked. Moreover, there is a second break— 
a land-slide, I believe, near Louvre. Not a train is 
likely to get through before morning.” 


Unpleasant news, indeed! The first section of our 


party, consisting of mademoiselle, du Midi, Mrs. Ver- 
riker, and the two maids, had taken the seven-o’clock 
express, and, since they had gone through before the 
accident, they must be now nearing vre. 
were compelled to wait for the clearing of the line we 
might as well throw up our hands at once. 
walked over to the table and bent over the railway 

map that the General had been studying. 

“It seems that Rouen is a division point,” I said, 

uick, with a new thought. ‘“‘ We might get a special 
there which would take us through in time.” 
_ “Yes, but how are we to reach Rouen, which is 
sixty-seven miles from Paris? It is now half after ten, 
and even over the best of country roads, and with 
two or three changes, we cannot ho 
than ten miles an hour. It will be eleven o’clock be- 
fore we can get started, and, granting that we do 
make our best speed, it will still be after six before 
we can reach Rouen, and from there it is two hours 
and a half by rail to Havre. Remember that the fact 
of the Baron’s abduction should be suspected, and in- 
deed established, by eight o’clock at the latest, for 
Coventry will not be idle, and the telegraph will be 
set working in all directions. It is impossible; we 
cannot get away.” 

“One moment, General. 
upon horses nowadays.” 

* An automobile?” 

“Precisely. The two-seated posting - carriage be- 
lunging to the Chevalier is stabled not far away, and 
Stephan can have it here within twenty minutes. 
It should be good for an average of eighteen or twen- 
ty miles an hour. Four hours wo Rouen brings us to 
three o’clock. Half an hour’s delay, while the special 
is making ready, and then two hours and a half into 


We are not dependent 


Havre, or say six o’clock. If we can do that we should 
have a safe margin over the telegr 


aph.” 

It was decided, and while we were anities for Ste- 
phan’s return I improved the opportunity to cut into 
a joint of meat that stood upon the sideboard. I was 
7% goon that cold lamb could taste so delicious, un- 
til_I remembered that I had not eaten a morsel since 


my early breakfast at nine o’clock. Lamb, indeed! 


Why, it was the courage of a lion that came back to 
me as I stood and feasted. 

The Baron entered the room dressed in a suit of 
gray tweeds and looking for all the world like some 
respectable British ironmonger on a holiday. . One 


‘could almost see the Cook’s coupons bulging out his 


breast pocket. Serenely indifferent and imperturbably 
good-humored was the Baron, and he even conde- 
scended to help himself from my cigar-case. Truly a 
marvellously amiable man, considering the circum- 
stances. 

The automobile was standing in the court-yard, 
its big abolic reflector peering into the darkness 
ahead like the veritable eye of pee my The General 
intimated to the Baron that he should. take his place 
on the back seat. 6 

“ Just one moment, my dear General. I have here 
a note addressed, as you see, to M. Bert, my confi- 
dential agent. As a matter of courtesy, I should like 
to have it delivered to him by seven o’clock. 
course, you are at liberty to acquaint yourself with 
the contents of the letter.” “6 

The General took the missive and read it through 
attentively. Then he sealed it up and handed it to 
Samson, who was to remain in Paris. 

“T am happy to oblige you, Baron, and I make you 
my compliments. You are, indeed, a king among 
financiers. The letter shall be delivered as you di- 
rect 33 


A curious episode this, but it was none of my busi- 


to do better 


If we 
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ness to comment upon it, the 
General being surely responsi- 
ble for his own actions. At the 
word we mounted to our 
places, and the automobile, 
with Stephan at the levers, ran 
smoothly out upon the asphalt. 
Fifteen minutes later and we 
had passed the fortifications. 


The affair has gone through 
without a hitch, and we are 
safely on board General Czar- 
eska’s yacht, the Sea Fow, and 
well out to sea. But there is 
danger in that black smudge of 
jor lying low on the horizon 
— the torpedo-boat-destroyer 
Diane, one of the _ fastest 
steamers in the French navy, 
is steaming steadily in our 
wake, and while the Sea 
Fox; with her turbine 
motors, can spare her a 
couple of knots in eve 
hour, still there is al- 
ways the cha sag of ac- 
cidents to consid- 
ered. 

Undoubtedly the com-. 
mander of the Diane is 
acting under instruc- 
tions. We know that 
Coventry is an intimate 
friend of the Minister of 
Marine, and France is 
always willing to oblige 
Soulia when no incon- 
venient publicity is in- 
volved. Moreover, we are 
technically guilty of a 

ave offence in the ab- 

uction of Baron Kerker’s 
person. Even the three- 
mile limit will not avail 
us, for the Sea Foz has a 
French registry, and ex- 
lanations will be in or-— 
once we are overhaul- 
ed. Fortunately the en- 
are working smooth- 
y, and the Sea Foz is an 
excellent sea-boat. 

There is not a star to 

be seen, and it is beginning to blow hard. The night- 
lass shows nothing, and it is long t midnight. 
t looks as though we had escaped ; I will go below. 
\ 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ENEMY’S HAND 


pecs Sea Fow, after a fast run through the big roll- 
ers of the Bay of Biscay, is lying off the Spanish 
coast, not far from Ferrol. The ric launch is 
hanging at the davits, and the landing will be made 
shortly before sunset. I have just left tne cabin after 
a long consultation with the General, and this, in a 
word, is the situation: : 

General Czareska and the young Prince are to go 
ashore this evening, and will proceed to join the Aeto- 
han forces, which are now being massed in. the vicin- 
ity of Kar, the capital. The Soulian forces outnumber 
the Aetolians actually in arms under General Ghika, 
but with the Prince raising the standard of revolt in 
person, there should be large accessions from the coun- 
try-side; the patriots are only waiting for a leader 
whom they can. trust. 

Now the position of Soulia is daily becoming more 
delicate and embarrassed. Her protectorate over 
Aetolia is only a nominal one, and it is certain that 


-the- powers will not allow her to enter upon a cam- 
-paign of aggrandizement. She may use her military 
strength to police King Jehan’s capital and to dis- 


perse a mob, but she must not attempt to set thc 
political pot a-boiling; the delicately poised balance 
of the Eastern question must not be disturbed. But 


for all that the revolution, so-called, has been going 


on now for two months, and it is desirable to have 
some kind of a decision. And so the powers have 
— the novel expedient of a time limit. 

o-day is July the Ist, and it is tacitly understood 
that upon the llth of this same: month the Com- 
missioner of the Powers for the Central Balkans will 
arrive at Kar, and he will be empowered to recognize 
the status quo, and only that. For these ten days 
Jehan and his Soulian mercenaries will be free to 
crush us if they can, upon the plea of putting down a 
revolt inst the established order of things, and, 
conversely, we have the privilege of the same period 
in which to prove to the powers that the movement 
is a national uprising against a foreign tyrant. 

If Soulia were not financially embarrassed she 
might easily overwhelm thé Aetolian patriots by mere 
weight of numbers, but’ it takes money to move men, 
and ready money, too. Unless Coventry can re-estab- 


lish immediate communication with Baron Kerker the 


Soulian treasury must remain empty, for there is no 
time in which to initiate fresh negotiations. Plainly 
we must keep the Baron a close prisoner until July 


the 1lth, the end of the period of crisis. 


The General has proposed to put me in command 
of the Sea Fox, with Crioche as sailing-master.. Dur- 
ing these ten days we are to take good care to keep 
our distance from everything either afloat or ashore. 
On the 10th of the month I am to run into Ferrol or 
Lisbon, at my discretion, and at both places tele- 
graphic instructions will be awaiting me. After set- 
ting Baron Kerker at liberty and turning over the 
yacht to Crioche, I will then be e to join the 
triumphal procession into Kar or to cover: the retreat 
to England, as the case’ may be. Anything may hap- 


- pen in these ten days. And Mrs. Verriker and made- 
moisell 


e are to remain on the yacht. . : 


104! 


“DO NOT ATTEMPT TO STIR OR OPEN YOUR MOUTH.” 


It did not take me long to decide. “ I will accept — 
the trust, General,” I said, when he had finished. 


| 
The old man put his hands on my shoulders: “ My 
dear boy,” he said, very quietly, and that was all, ex- 
cept for the warm grasp of his hands. There is no 
need to speak when the word is already understood. 

It was growing late, and time for the shore party to 
be getting away. The Chevalier, or rather the Prince, 
was on deck, dressed for the journey, and it was the 
first time, that I had seen him since we had been 
aboard the yacht. 

The General, accompanied by mademoiselie, came on 
deck, and hurried over to where the Prince was 
standing. 

*“‘ All is ready, sire,” he said, simply, and baring his 
gray head, he stood waiting the boy’s os 

“For the present, General, I have decided to re- 
main. aboard the yacht,” said the Prince at last. 

“ But, sire—” 

“That is sufficient, General Czareska. I-shall wait 
here on the Sea Fox until I have received certain ad- 


vices. Remember that I am not a child, and, as this is- 


my own affair, I will manage it in my own way.” | « 
“ My boy! my boy!” 


It was the critical moment. The Prince wavered; 


he looked ashamed of himself, a petulant child, whose 
rebellion needed but a word to subdue it, once and 
forever. But it was Mrs. Verriker who spoke. 

“It is a difficult business—this king-making,” she 

said, with smooth insolence. 
- It was skilfully done, that touch upon the jarring 
chord of vanity and weakness. The irresolute curves 
about the Prince’s mouth straightened obstinately, 
and the color flashed up to his temples... 

“You will receive my orders, General Czareska.” 
He spoke rapidly, and in a high key, and the old man 
bent his head and listened in silence. ~ You will  re- 
port to General Ghika, and proceed to co-operate in the 
plan of action already communicated to him. You 
will understand that nothing is left to your discre- 
tion—nothing whatever. That is plain, I think, and 
you have only to do your duty as you find it.” : 

The Prince turned away, glad enough of the pre- 
text afforded by his unmanageable cigarette, and the 
cockswain of the launch reported that the boat was at, 
the companionway. The General went over the side 
and stumbled to his place in the stern-sheets. The 
bewman stood ready to cast off. 

“ All right below there?” 

“ One moment.” 

It -was mademoiselle who stood at my elbow, dr 
in dark skirt and storm cloak, and attended by her 
maid with a hand-bag. | 

“T could not let him go alone,” she said, “and now 


Aetolia, more than ever, demands all that I have to 


give. Infelix!—but perhaps it is better as it is.” 

Her hand lay close and warm in mine, and for an 
instant the beautiful brilliant face seemed almost at 
my lips. And then with a half-laugh—or was it a half- 
sob?—she ran quickly down the ladder and took her 
place by her father. 

“ Cast off there.” * 


The launch drifted slowly away from the Sea Foz, | 


and the water bubbled up unde: her stern as the 
screw began to turn. I stood at the taffrail until I 
could no longer mark the distinction between a white- 
eap and the flutter of a handkerchief, and theh went 
into the saloon and walked straight up to where 
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Mrs. Verriker sat placidly reading. She looked up 
at me, her eyes gleaming with triumphant audacity. 
“You are a clever woman, madame. May I inquire 
when you expect to communicate again with Mr. 
Coventry?” 

“Within a day or so at the furthest,” she answer-, 
ed, coolly. ‘“‘ Have you any messages?” 


_ “Only one, and that I expect to deliver in person.” : 


’ I walked over to the large state-room directly in the 
stern of the yacht, and lately occupied by made- 
moiselle, and threw open the door. “ Now, Mrs. Ver- 
riker, if you will be good enough to step this way.” 
She saw that I was determined, and yielded—a wise 
woman was madame, and so the more to be feared. 
I placed the key of the state-room in my et and 
left strict injunctions with André, the cabin steward, 
‘to remain on duty in the saloon until relieved, and .to 
hold no communication whatever with the prisoner. 
If. she wanted anything the request must be referred 
te mein person. Then I hastened on deck, for I was 
getting anxious about the launch. It was just befig 
hoisted aboard as I came up, and a few minutes later 


THE EVIL MEN THE PASSION 


HE chief credit for the present form of the 
-Oberammergau Passion Play is usually giv- 
en to Father Daisenberger, who was for 
many years the priest of the parish and 
the director of the play. The credit is prob- 
ably well bestowed, but it has always seem- 
ed to me that Father Daisenberger was not so much a 
separate and unique personality as a crystallization, 
as it were, of the life and character of the whole vil- 
lage. Simplicity, kindliness, sincerity, gentleness, 
charity—these are qualities which belong to the peo- 
ple of Oberammefgau generally, and these, it would 
appear, must find their expression in the play to 
which the people deyote half their being. It may have 
needed a man like Daisenberger, with force and execu- 
tive ability, to give them their clearest shape, and 
the betterment of the play in these directions had 
gun before his day. 

It would: be expected that the people of such a 
community would act the parts of the Christ, Mary, St. 
John, St. Peter, reverently, and, according to their abil- 
ity, worthily. But their nature is still more conspicu- 
ousty shown in their treatment of those persons in the 
story of the Passion whom the Roman Church and 
Christians generally have been wont to hold up to exe- 
cration. The moderation and dignity with which the 
parts of Judas, Pilate, and Caiaphas are acted is a fre-» 
~quent subject of remark among the more thoughtful 
spectators at Oberammergau. The play seems to have 
no entirely bad characters in it. The doers of evil are 
shown to have reasons for their deeds, and reasons 
_ clearly appear to themselves to be good and suf- 

cient. 

Thus the archpersecutor, Caiaphas, becomes the care- 
ful, faithful, watchful, vigorous, untiring, uncompro- 
mising, unflinching High-Priest of his people. His con- 
scientiousness in the discharge of the duties of his 
office is inflexible. Jesuitical he is, no doubt, for he is 
not the kind of man who questions means, when the end 
seems to him clear and imperative. To his understand- 
ing it is clear that one has come among his ~— to 
lead them astray, to confuse their minds, and to sub- 
vert the religion of their fathers. Of that religion he 
is the appointed guardian. Its disturber must be de- 
stroyed. That determination once fixed within him, 
nothing can swerve him from its accomplishment. To 
bribe a disciple who is found to be corruptible, to en- 
courage witnesses who will give the testimony needful 


for a condemnation, to bandy sophistry with Pilate— 


- these things are of no account .to him, except as steps 
toward the removal of the man whom he regards as a 
menace to the religion and the law of Moses. He is not 
necessarily a cruel man, but he will be cruel if it is 
needful to be so for the end in view. 

To the reader of the Oberammergau play this inter- 
pretation of the character must be obvious, but it is 
far more clear tc him who sees it acted as Sebastian 
Lang acted it this summer. Still more was it impress- 
ed on those who saw it acted by Johann Lang, the 
Boroughmaster of the village, in 1890. To what was in 
the part already he added a most powerful and impres- 
‘sive personality. In him it was inevitable to see the 
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Crioche, the sailing-master, reported that the yacht 
was ready to get under way. . | | 

Dinner was a stupid: meal that night, although the 
Baron ate for two, drank for four, smoked for a dozen, 
and, indeed, did his best to keep things going. But 
there was not a word cashasieal between the Prince 
and myself, and he finally retired on the pretence of a 
headache. The Baron and I lingered over the dessert ; 
really it was impossible to be grumpy in so amiable 
a presence, and I was astonished at discovering how 
many interesting possibilities there are in the scien- 
tific culture of roses. 

Crioche had orders to call me if anything out of the 
ordinary sappes but there was no necessity for of 
taking any of the watch duty, and I was glad enoug 
to tumble into my bunk. But not to sleép so easily. 

It was. plain enough now that Mrs. Verriker had 
been acting the part of a spy from the very inning, 
and her confidential relations with the Czareskas had 
made her information of the utmost value to the 
enemy. But her great triumph had been to lead the 
young Prince into an attitude of open rebellion against 
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ready, alert, strong, vigilant defender and leader of 


‘ his people, who would guard them as a lion its pe. 


He whom he believed to be the enemy of the law of 


Moses must be destroyed. What said the law? That 
' such a one must die. Then die he should. No one 


could see Johann’s Lang’s performance of Caiaphas 
without feeling that he was in the presence of a mighty 
force and an cnergetic will, directed by a judgment 
which might be wrong, but which never doubted its own 
rightness, and a conscience which would permit no 
wavering. Herr Lang, after long and severe work in 
the production and direction of the play of this year, 
died on June 17. His death was an irreparable loss to 
the play and to the vill 


e. 
_ Such a fair and dignified representation of the char- 


acter of Caiaphas in this village play is more remark- 
able than its misrepresentation by those whe viewed 
it with naturally prejudiced eyes. But it is hard to 
see how the most illiberal and bigoted reader of the 
gospels could suppose that Pilate was other than a 
careful governor, with every desire to be just, who 
yielded unwillingly to an overpowering pressure. Yet, 
accordig to Middle imagination, the Tiber flooded 
its banks when Pilate’s body was thrown into it, the 
Rhone did the same, and it finally had to find a poor 
resting-place in the lake on Mount Pilatus, whence it 
is dragged by the devil every Good-Friday, to be set 
upon a throne and to go through the gesture of wash- 
ing its hands. It is needless to, say that Pilate was 
one of the villains of the medieval religious plays, 
and in one of them he is represented as actually head- 
ing a conspiracy, in which Caiaphas is also prominent, 
against Jesus. When the Roman governor and the 
Jewish High-Priest were agreed on an object, the need 
of a conspiracy does not quite appear. 

At Oberammergau, as a matter of course, no such 
injustice is done to Pilate’s memory. On the contrary, 
the spectator is positively wearied with the insistence 
of this play on his unwillingness to condemn Jesus. 
His only weak — is his obvious desire to escape 
responsibility. Three times Jesus is brought to his 
door and the case is argued before him. He disputes 


“with Caiaphas as to its merits; he sends Jesus a 


to be judged by Herod; he treats the priests wit 

seorn. He demands to hear the voice of the people, 
instead of the priests’ report of it. He suggests the 
expedient of releasing Jesus, according to the custom 
of the feast, instead of Barabbas. When all bé4s fail- 
ed he washes his hands and breaks his truncheon, 
with an exclamation of disgust at this people which 
he cannot understand. Even then the play is not done 
with him. He sends the inscription to 4 placed on 
the cross, returns a sharp answer to the request of 
Caiaphas that it be altered, and contemptuously dis- 
regards the wishes of the priests as to the disposi- 
tion of the body. 

But the rehabilitation of Caiaphas and Pilate is a 
simple matter compared with that of Judas. And vet 
the spectator who views the Passion Play in anything 
like a thoughtful mood is likely to come away from it 
with at least a_ semblance of respect for Judas such 
as he never felt before. It is no new theory that 
Judas has been a much-maligned person. Able argu- 
ments have been advanced to show that he was not 
only not the least faithful, but the most faithful of the 
twelve. For those who believe in the absolute ver- 
bal inspiration of the gospels there can be only one 
possible view of his character; John says that he was 
a thief. For. those who do not, there is room for dis- 
cussion. 

It is not now the purpose to consider the case for or 
against him, but only to show briefly how it is ffeated 
at Oberammergau. And here, happily, the text and 
the performance are in full accord in showing him in 
a surprisingly favorable light. The makers of the play 
have, according to their custom, adhered closely to the 
Scripture narrative, but their interpretation is far 
from presenting the picture of Judas in the unre- 
lieved black wherewith it has been the custom to 

int him. It is true that he has this remarkable so- 
iloquy: “ Fortunately, I have always been prudent 
and careful, and now and then have laid aside a little 
for myself out of the general purse,in case of need.” It 
i3 scarcely necessary to say that there is no Scriptural 
justification for this speech, except John’s entirely 
general assertion that he was a thief; and neither 
John nor any other of the Evangelists tells of his 
ever having stolen anything. The sentence may have 
been written as the only means of representing John’s 
statement in the drama. At any rate, it is quite 
aside from the general drift of the interpretation. 

The story of Judas in the Passion Play, of which 


the General. How skilfully she had worked upon the 
boy’s vanity and weakness, and how fatal the conse- 
quenees might prove both to the Prince himself and 
to those who were risking everything in his behalf! 


It was impossible for me to stay in my bunk any | 


longer, and so I dressed and went on deck again. The 


nig t was still rainy, and the Sea Fow was running at 


-speed on a southwest course. My idea was to 
make a long sweep into the South Atlantic, cruise in 
those comparatively, deserted waters for a week, and 
then make a quick dash for Lisbon, timing our arrival 
for the afternoon of July 11. 

There was nothing to be seen or heard that could 
indicate the presence of another vessel in our neighbor- 
hood, and as I was dead tired I went into the chart- 
room and threw myself down upon a lounge. My 


brain was still hard at work threshing out the old 


straw, but little by little the puzzle and the trouble 

of. the day sli te § away and only Irma Czareska’s 

face remained behind. And, being well content to go 

on looking at that, I must finally have fallen asleep. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


it forms the most dramatic, and, indeed, almost the 
only dramatic, incident, is briefly this: He is the bear- 
er of the purse, which is nearly empty. He sees 
Mary Magdalene anoint the feet of Jesus with a box 
of precious ointment. He is. horrified at the waste, 
and protests against it. When Jesus talks of leaving 
the disciples he feels his responsibility as treasurer, 
and asks that some provision be made for them. His 
request is ignored. e waste of the ointment weighs 
upon him, and he is eager for a way to repair his loss. 
While he is considering whether it will be well for 
him to withdraw from the .Master and seek his own 
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fortune with what he has, the agents of the Sanhe- 
drim come to bribe him to the betrayal. From this 
moment he is whirled irresistibly on in the course of 
occurrences. While his: purpose is scarcely half form- 
ed, he is driven to its execution. He argues with 
himself that if harm come to the Master (he does not 
dream that death can come) his own fortune will be 
made; if the Christ reveal Himself in His glory and 
overthrow His enemies, it will be he who has brought 
about this mighty end. He will not betray his Mas- 
ter; all that he is asked to do is to tell where He can 
be found. This he does. Scarcely has he done it 
when he hears that the Master is to die. He is filled 
with horror, consternation, and remorse. He had not 
thought of this as a possibility. He does not argue 
with himself or mince words now. It is he—he 


who is the guilty one—he who has betrayed his Mas- 


ter. Whatever his previous conduct may have been, 
his repentance is genuine. The dignity of the Sanhe- 


drim is nothing to him. He rushes into the assembly, © 


denounces himself and the priests, and throws down 
their bribe. His prayers that what he has done may 
be undone are scoffed at, and he hastens madly away 
to the forest, and, after an impassioned soliloquy on 
the goodness of his Master and his own sin, he hangs 
himself upon a tree. 

Johann Zwink, by far the best actor in the play, 
presents Judas with wonderful force and vividness. 
At first he seems earnest and honest in his distress 
about the ointment and the empty purse. In his talk 


with the enemies of Jesus he is half-hearted. They | 


make him promise while he is only half resolved, and 
when he takes their hands, it is with a heavy, list- 
less grasp. But when he knows at last what he has 
done, his agony of despair is heart-rending. The suffer- 
ing of the Saviour can be borne, for it leads to peace 
and glory; the suffering of Judas is more pitiful, for 
it has no end but misery and death. 


I have never talked with the Oberammergau actors | 


about their parts. I have not wished to do so. I 
have met those who have tried, and they say that 
they seem to know nothing about the parts or why 
they play them as they do. I have sometimes sus- 
pected that they merely did not care to discuss ques- 
tions which they might well deem impertinent. I 
have looked at the play itself and at the acting of it, 
and I have seen in it a deeper spirit of charity and 
of Christianity than I have ever found in any other 
treatment of the gospel story. 
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ARPER’S WEEKLY is authorized and re- 
quested to correct a despatch which has ap- 
peared in some of the newspapers purport- 
ing to be a report of certain pleasantries 
exchanged between Colonel Roosevelt and 
Colonel Bryan at a point in the West 


where the curves of their activities intersected. It 


was stated that the two orators shook hands and 
joked together when they met. The WEEKLY is as- 
sured that the statement is absolutely false. The 
rival speakers neither shook hands nor exchanged a 


word. They merely touched hats as the trains pass- 


ed. Colonel Roosevelt, at least, is incapable of jest- 
ing, as reported, about matters of grave national mo- 
ment, to the discussion of which he has for weeks past 
devoted all his energies. The objection to the state- 
ment is that it gives an impression of insincerity 
which does gross injustice probably to both colonels, 
but certainly to Colonel Roosevelt. 


A® long as the chief end of fiction is to conduct 
adventurous persons through the hazardous in- 
tricacies of courtship into the comparatively still 
waters of matrimony, the public will be bound to feel 


a lively interest in the experiences of such of their 
favorite authors as show a disposition to practise 


what they describe. Inasmuch as the more important | 
characters in the stories we like best always get mar- - 


ried, we are naturally pleased when the writers of 
the stories do the same. Accordingly we have all read 
with gratification that Miss Mary Wilkins, to whom 
we Owe so much pleasure, intends, just as soon as 
she can find the requisite leisure, to be married to Dr. 
Charles Freeman, of Metuchen, New Jersey. To 
American readers Miss Wilkins is a very important 
person. For.a good many years they have read with 
an approval which has n both critical and en- 
thusiastic whatever literature she has chosen to of- 
fer them. Her marriage will fetch her away from 
New England, and though it won’t necessarily hin- 
der her from writing New England stories, the stir- 
ring environment of New Jersey may in time excite 


new imaginings in her mind, with results that we 


shall profit by. Our interest in her welfare and hap- 
piness is too obviously sincere to need formal ex- 
pression. 


paeetbers SCHURMAN of Cornell, who went to 
the Philippines to help the President determine 
what ought to be done there, has some pretty hard 
questions put to him at home. A resolution being 
introduced the other day at a class-meeting of Cor- 
nell Freshmen that women should be excluded from 
the class organization, the voters, after long haggling, 


concluded to take counsel with the President about — 


it. Dr. Schurman’s reply was full of diplomatic 
discretion. _He reminded the Freshmen that coedu- 
cation was the settled policy at Cornell, and that it 
was a fact that their class had women members 
whose right to share in the class organization was es- 
tablished by immemorial precedent. He thought that 
no change should be made without the approval of 


the women concerned, so he recommended that the 


men and women vote separately on the question, and 
that the change should not’ be made unless a ma- 
jority of the women voters favored it. He pointed 
out, however, that of all the objects which the’ class 
organizations existed to further—athletics, banquets, 
balls, and such matters—the only one in which women 
always participated with the men was class-day, but 
they often held the deciding vote in matters with 
which they were not really concerned. That, he 
seemed to think, was a hardship, and he recommend- 
ed deliberations and conferences for its removal. 

Dr. Schurman didn’t cross the Pacific for nothing. 
The probability is that the consent of the governed will 
be obtained at Cornell before there is any serious 
restriction of the suffrage. 


HE young women students. of Chicago University 
who have protested against the language used in 
the history classes by Professor Oliver J. Thatcher 
seem to have done a useful service to the cause of 


- education in Chicago. The wonder is that it needed 


to be performed. They think the professor uses too 
much slang in his lectures, and as an example of his 
methods of expressing himself they quote him as 


_ saying of an English king, who was killed while hunt- 


ing: “‘Somewhat of a knight had a scrap with his 
attendant, got a drop on the king, and put him out of 
the ring.” Then when the son sat on the paternal 
throne he “had no kick coming,” for he had “a 
mortgage ” on the coffers of the realm and “ the bulge 
on” all comers. So those kings did “ any old thing ” 
they pleased. Professor Thatcher’s defence, as the 


newspapers give it, is: “I have a class of ninety-two. 


Freshmen. I couldn’t get up and teach them dead 


history in Addisonian English. They’d all go to sleep. 


[I use live talk, and I find slang very expressive. I 
am not the only professor here who uses it. Slang, 
if not vulgar, is usually the clearest and most con- 
cise way of expressing one’s self.” 

It is vastly more important that the students of 
a university should speak good English than that 
they should know the biographies of the Norman 
kings. Professor Thatcher may know something about 
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English history, but it seems evident that in his 
case the general work of education has not been suc- 
cessfully carried out. There is no single thing that 
marks an educated man more than his command and 
use of words. Slang is not to be condemned alto- 
gether. Some excellent words start their~careers as 
slang and win promotion into good use. Some ex- 
cellent speakers occasionally use slang, but they do 
it with discrimination and as the result of deliberate 


preference, and not for lack of better words. But, com- 
monly speaking, users of slang are under-languaged, 


and don’t know words enough, or cannot command 
readily enough the words they do know, to express 
themselves with grace and vigor. The slang habit 
is a lazy habit. That is another objection to it. 
Slang for many persons represents the point of least 
resistance. A command of good language is only 
acquired by hearing good language used and by tak- 
ing pains to use it. Without question it is the busi- 
ness of an American eduéator, whatever branch of 
learning he teaches, to express himself-in sound Eng- 
lish, and not in any such jargon as is imputed to 
professor in Chicago. oreover, the professor is 
wrong in supposing that slang is usually the clearest 
and most concise way of expressing one’s self. On 
the contrary, it is usually the laziest and most vague 
way. It is some trouble to learn to express one’s 
self clearly and concisely, and the chief end of slang is 
to avoid taking pains. 


GRADUATES of Princeton University are to have 


a direct voice hereafter in electing five members 


of the board of trustees. So President Patton an- 
nounced on October 20, which was commemoration 
day at Princeton, being the one hundred and fifty- 
fourth anniversary of the founding of the college. 
Bishop Satterlee made a commemoration address, in 
which he said that our work as a nation in the world 
was cut out for us, and that we would have to do it 
whether we were ready or not. Princeton agreed, 
and cheered the Bishop, and then the President and 
trustees made Secretary Hay an L.L.D. Even at this 
time, with the stock-market active and election im- 
minent, there will not be much dispute that Dr. 
Hay’s academic honors have been well and fully earn- 


ed. He made a short and graceful speech of thanks, 


in which, somehow, he omitted to point out how well 
his new gown matched his historic breeches. 
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AN English judge has decided that, when a political 
campaign is in progress, to call a fellow-citizen 
a traitor is a privilege that the law will not meddle 
with. English law permits an injunction to restrain 
any person from making a “ false statement of fact 
in relation to the personal character or conduct of 
a Parliamentary candidate for the purpose of affect- 
ing his candidacy.” Mr. Ellis, late M.P. from Not- 
tinghamshire, asked for an injunction to restrain his 
opponents from using a poster in which sundry gen- 
tlemen of his way of thinking were described in large 
letters as “ Radical Traitors.” But the judge said 
No, on the ground chiefly that the words “ Radical 
traitors” did not constitute a statement of fact, but 
merely an expression of opinion. | 


@Aa. 
i it is true, as Lieutenant Hobson intimated the 


other day in a speech at Selma, Alabama, that the ~ 


recent illness of Admiral Sampson is due to his sense 
of his countrymen’s neglect, it is a very sad fact, and 
all the more so because there is so faint a prospect 
of putting him in any better case. What the Admin- 
istration could do for him in the way of commenda- 
tion has been done. What the navy could do has been 
done. What Congress wouldn’t do can’t be done until 
Gongress does it, and when that will be no reputable 
forecaster would venture to predict. It would seem 
to the casual observer more reasonable that Admiral 


Sampson’s spirits should be low because he is out of 


health than that he should be out of health because 


he has been neglected. His professional brethren rate | 


him as first among living men of their calling. It 
has been impossible to secure for him all the official 
recognition to which his services were entitled. That 
is vastly to be regretted, but it seems as if the 
mens sibi conscia recti, and the sympathy of almost 
all of his fellows.who are competent to judge, ought 
to afford him a sufficient support for every disap- 


pointment. 
@A. 


RaGRee is felt in this country because Lord Dur- 
ham, a sporting nobleman of England, -has ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with American jockeys. They 
ride a great deal nowadays in English races, but they 
don’t ride to suit Lord Durham, and the fact that 
they win a good deal more than their fair propor- 
tion of races doesn’t make him feel any better. He 
thinks that they are lowering the tone of the British 
turf, and declares that if something is not done 
about it the Sy British industry of horse-racing is 
likely to suffer. 

‘Horse-racing in England is a good deal more of an 
institution than it is in this country, and has taken 
a much stronger hold on the national life. No horse- 
race in this country has ever to be observed 


with anything like the solemnity that Derby Day ex- 


cites in England. The Prince of Wales races horses. 
The late Chief Justice of England was devoted to the 
turf. — premiers have often been owners of 
racing stables, and racing is a familiar amusement of 
the great lish lords. Of course, therefore, it 
is important that the tone of the British turf should 
be exalted and its manners exemplary, and if the 
American jockeys are not what they should be they 
must be replaced by persons of a loftier moral sense 
and a more refined disposition. 

- The trouble seems to be that, our racing-men have 
mérely hired jockeys who could ride. We must do bet- 
ter. If we could: send bishops over to ride in the 
British races, that would be ideal, but our bishops 
who are active in their calling can’t be spared, and 
our bishops emeritus are venerable men whom nobody 
would. bet on. Moreover, nearly all our bishops are 
ae overweight. So with our bankers and 
eminent business men. As a rule they eat too freely, 
and most of' them set a preposterous value on their 


_necks. Moreover, they are busy, and if election goes 


right, will doubtless continue to be fully employed. 
If election doesn’t right something may be yee 


to rélieve Lord Durham’s mind, for there may be a . 


many superior and conscientious Americans out 
of a job, But so far as appears the prospect of getting 
any Americans except professional jockeys to ride in 
English races is not very We must hope that 


Lord Durham will be able to have a better opinion | 


of those now employed, or that, if their riding is not 
what it ought to be, they may all be unhorsed. 
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TH coming election in Newfoundland on Novem- 
ber 8 is of great importance to the island in that 


it concerns the degree in which R. G. Reid shall be | 


allowed to control its destinies. Mr. Reid, as has been 
told before in the WEEKLY, is a Scotchman who be- 
gan life poor, made some money in Australia, and a 
great deal more as contractor in building the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and in 1893 undertook to build a rail- 


road six hundred miles long across Newfoundland. - 


Of late years the fiscal affairs of the island have 
been at a very low ebb. The government couldn’t 
pay Mr. Reid what it owed him for his railroad, and 
as a result of a succession of compromises Mr. Reid 
now owns the railroad, fully half the land of the isl- 


and, the telegraph system, a line of steamers, the- 


street-car system of St. John’s, and most of the other 


available business properties on the island. He is 


dis to develop his holdings as effectively as pos- 
sible, and has had men building pulp-mills, opening 
mines, and exciting the hum of laduokay in all direc- 
tions. But for the moment he has stopped, because 
he wants to transfer all his interests to a -joint-steck 
company with a capital:of $25,000,000, and the pres- 
ent government objects. The present government is 
Liberal, and its candidate for premier is Mr. Bond. 
Mr. Reid’s Conservative candidate is Mr. Morine. 
Mr. Bond’s platform.is curtailment of the Reid privi- 
leges, and a reciprocity treaty with the United States. 
Such a treaty was negotiated in 1890 by Mr. Bond 


‘dealing with Secretary Blaine, but the Conservative 
government of Canada opposed it and induced the 


British government to refuse to ratify it. Since then 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, has been able at times to be of as- 
sistance to Mr. Reid. If Mr. Bond should win, and 
the Reid sway should be checked, prosperity in New- 
foundland would doubtless languish for a time, and 
the voters might have to fall back on codfish for their 
dinner-pails. But the expectation seems to be that 
Mr. Bond won’t win, and that things will go Mr. 
Reid’s way. To the superficial observer it seems 
that it will be better for Newfoundland to have 
things go Mr. Reid’s way. 


C= day last month Mark Twain got home from 
Europe. He said that he had been gone nine 
years, which seems improbable, but he accounted for 
all the intervening time, admitting that he passed 
through this country in 1895 on his way to Australia, 


and lectured every night from New York to San Fran- — 


cisco. Half of 1891 he spent in France and Germany, 
1892 in Florence, 93 and ’94 in France, 95 and ’96 
on his travels, 97, 98, and 99 in London and Vien- 


na and Sweden, and now he comes from England. It — 


was in 1895 re he formally began the labor of pay- 
ing $80,000 of the debts of Charles L. Webster & 5 
He accomplished it in a little more than two years. 
He may be a rich man again by this time. He ad- 
mitted that he was rich enough to decline an offer of 
$50,000 for a hundred lectures. : 

Rich or poor, Mr. Clemens is a very much respected 
man, and is mightily welcome home. He means to 
spend the winter in New York, and to go to Hartford 
when he gets ready in the spring, and to work at his 
trade as the spirit moves him. He is a man of senti- 
ment, and a. remarkably durable, sturdy, and well- 
disciplined ‘sentiment it is. Having assisted General 
Grant to demonstrate how deep a financial pit an 
honorable and able man may work out of, has 
given the world a remarkable supplementary illustra- 
tion of the same thing on his own account. The only 
sad thing about him is that he has become almost 
too exalted and exemplary a person to joke about. 
re he can joke about himself still, and that’s a com- 
ort, 3 
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GEORGE K. FORTESCYE AS YEN-HOW AND H 


THE DRAMA 


HE secret of success in British musical farce 
‘is not always easy-to understand. It looked 
as if there would be no more opportunity to 
ponder over the question, when “ The Greek 
Slave,” “In Town,” and several works of 


this same class were seen to be so much in- 


ferior to their predecessors here that success for them 
was out of the question. The prophecy that comic 
opera would once more regain the favor which has 
lately. gone to these typically English performances 
had already been heard, and comic opera in the form 
of “ The Rose of Persia ”—and that was the best form 

ssible in English—had been tried, when “ San Toy,” 
atest of the musical farces, was heard in New York. 
This has so far. been more prosperous than any work 
of its kind since “ A Gaiety Girl ” made it evident that 
a variant of operettas had come into existence. Even 
“The Geisha”. prototype and inspiration of “San 
Toy ” never met with an equal degree of popular suc- 
cess. So the question of their merits becomes once 
more interesting. This latest work had the usual 
number of creators. Its authors were three in number, 
and by name Edward Morton, Henry Greenbank, and 
Adrian Rose, while the music comes from Sidney 
Jones and’ one or two unidentified assistants. This 
collaboration resulted in no ope in the general 
scheme of the work. A group of English men and wo- 
men were once more seen in a foreign country—which 
is China this time and not Japan, to make the resem- 
blance to “The Geisha” a little less striking. Nor 


was there any more wit from this combination than. 


usual, and the same long-drawn-out stretches of point- 
less talk are to be met with. There is excuse in this 
invariable feature of a London musical farce at 
home because the pit likes long entertainments. It 
may have other qualities, but it must be long. So 
these scenes that cause so much surprise here serve 
a . useful op se there. “San Toy” has its sup- 
ply of really dull moments, and its best wit is quite 
as mild and innocuous as that of its predecessors. 
But it is. the best liked of all of them, and its charm 
is undeniable. It is worth while to find out the se- 
cret of so much success when there are features op- 


_ posed to it. Probably it lies as much in the manner 


of performance as in any other quality. Something 
more refined than the customary methods of acting 
comic opera was made known first here by these ing: 
lish companies, and when native performers 

up the same work they met with favor just in the de- 
gree they were able to reproduce the style of their 
redecessors. The lyrics of nearly all these works 
posséssed oddities of: versification or idéas 


made them more interesting than the older-fashioned 
verse of. the comic-opera librettos. One good example 


‘of her past achievements, superior talents, or ict 


of this is the song dealing with the rise of Rhoda from 
her pagoda to the nobility, sung by Minnie Ashley, at 
Daly’s now. It contains no particular wit, but its 
versification is neat and pat, and to the accompani- 
ment of rhythmical if not very melodious phrases, and 
executed daintily, as it is in this case, the charm of 
it can be understood. So the graceful evolutions 
of Miss Ashley and Mr. Powers behind the Chinese 
umbrella, and the whimsicaltty of their mancuvres 
disguised as the mandarins. Both of these dances are 
very naive and i uous in plan, but they are unde- 
niably delightful in their daintiness and grace. Sidney 
Jones’s music has less melody than any he has ever 
written. It is not even a faint echo of the numbers 
that won such popularity in “The Geisha.” But it 
provides an agreeable accompaniment to the well- 
arranged evolutions and dances of the principals and 
chorus, and they seem one of the greatest factors in 
the prosperity of “San Toy.” The polite manner of 
its performance, the lavish costuming, and the. com- 
edy of Mr. Powers must be the other potent causes of 
“ San Toy’s” success. The umbrella dance, the Rhoda 
song, and Mr. Powers leading his army of Chinese 
women are possibly the most agreeable single _inci- 
dents. 
@A. 


* RACE GEORGE is the latest of the young actresses 
to come forward as a star, and th 

it can be called such, was the result of domestic cir- 

cumstances rather than of any demand from the pub- 

lic to see her as the leading figure in a play. The act- 

ress who now takes her place in the profession as a 

star need not be entitled to that distinction by reason 


rience. She may be put forward in this conspictugts 
way merely because she is youthful, attractive, and the 


most popular among the young women on the stage at 


a given time. The managers have learned that a good 
play given by capable actors makes a stronger appeal 
to the favor of the public when a young actress, who 
meets certain requirements, is put forward as its lead- 
ing figure. The promising young actress of the daw be- 
comes a star therefore because commercial experience 
has shown the value of such a course. It has high 
artistic value as well. As a result of this system there 
is a more general distribution of efficiency than any 
that ever prevailed in the past. Some of the great 
commanding figures of the drama may be missed, and 
this is, indeed, not a time of striking genius in the the- 
atre; but the standard of general excellence is higher 
than it ever was before. young women, who are 
just now described as stars in the newer significance 
of the professional term, may sometimes lack the abil- 
ities that entitle an actress to demand most, of the at- 
tention of her audiences. But she does not in reality 
receive anything like the preponderating interest that 
is traditionally supposed to be her due. If she is not 


is advance, if 


IS SIX LITTLE WIVES IN “SAN TOY.” 


always a genius, she is at least capable of doing well 
whatever her task may be. Her associates, not in the 
old-fashioned way subordinated by her importance into 
incompetency or mediocrity, bear their share in the 
performance so as to make its general plane much high- 
er than it ever was when a star was supposed to be 
a genius = enough to compensate for any defects 
in his or her associations. 


ISS GEORGE has the advantage of capable as- 
‘V4 sistants in her attempt, and “ Her Majesty,” made 
by J. I. C. Clarke from a novel by E. K. Tompkins, was 
not intended wholly as a means of exploiting her tal- 
ents.. It gives opportunities to other actors, and makes 
allowance for the valuable assistance of the scene- 
painter and the stage-manager. This latest specimen 
of stage royalty is a youthful queen independent 
enough to refuse every one of the suitors whom politi- 


cal reasons would suggest as her possible husband, to 


go — her own people, after the fashion of Haroun- 
al-Rashid, learning their opinion of her government 
and, her, and to fall in love with the leader of a revo- 
lutionary movement against her throne. He proves to 
be an aristocrat who only adopted the disguise of a 
reg and is therefore possible as her husband when 

is revolutionary plans have been put aside. The 
dramatist selected his material from the book with 
good judgment, and its arrangement has resulted in 
an interesting and effective play. Some of its scenes 
are too heavily tinged with melodrama to seem ap- 
propriate when contrasted with the pretty sentiment 
and humor that parts of the play contain. It is not 
to be taken very seriously as a dramatic work, but it . 
accomplishes its evident pur in providing an agree- 
able entertainment. - Miss rge, as the heroine, is 
comely, intelligent, and a considerable de- 


_ of personal charm. She is particularly success- 
‘ful i 


n suggesting the youthful innocence of the girl 
sovereign, and her assumption of dignity is not with- 
out some real distinction. She proved herself quite 
equal to the task of maintaining the principal interest 
in a performance which evidently aimed in every detail 
at lightening her burden by making her associatés capa- 
ble. . The representation is rather above the average, 
and adds its share to the success of the experiment. 
So Jong as Miss George appears under such acceptable 
circumstances, she is likely to find no difficulty in 
taking a place among the 9 eage young stars of the 
day. Her inexperience and lack of elocutionary abil- 
ity are the greatest defects of her acting to-day, 
and both of them may easily be overcome. ntrasted 
favorably with these are her intelligence, personal at- 
tractiveness, refinement, and a certain degree of dra- 
matic strength, which shows itself crudely but surely 
in some scenes of “ Her Majesty.” : 

LAWRENCE REAMER. 
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if th’ wind is 


\ 


“Mr. Dooley: 


Is a oe -reat rayciption they do 
be Bryan down in New 
Yor ‘State, said Mr. Hennes- 


he A fine rayciption fr a 
in ew York 
State,” said Dooley, “is that he’s not 
wounded. Annything short 
iv death is regarded as a frindly an’ in- 
thrested rayciption, an’ a mild kind iv 
death, like aa yeation be chloroform, wud 
be considhered a ra spictful hearin’. All 
ye can say about Willum Jennings Bry- 
an’s rayciption is that he 
Sthreet without bein’ stoned to death with 
nuggets fr’m th’ Id resarve. Anny- 
how, what ar-re ye raggin’ pollytics into 
this peaceful abode f’r, Hinnissy ? Isn’t 
it enough f’r me to have to stand here, 
y long listenin’ to sthrangers ray- 
— th’ constitootynal questions now 
fure th’ people to personal insult, with- 
out havin’ me frinds makin’ me nights 
mis’rable with chatther \about th’ fleetin’ 
problems iv th’ hour? Th’ votes is as 
good as cast an’ counted. Ayether th’ 
counthry is rooned or it’s rooned: An’ it 
ain’t, annyhow. Ayether we ar-re deliv- 
ered over hand an’ foot to th’ widdies an’ 
- hans that ’ve had thrust stocks sawed 
on thim be th’ exicutors, or th’ gover’- 
niet abandons a policy iv brutal, crool, 
murdhrous conquist iv th’ cow rdly assas- 
sins iv th’ land iv etarnal sunshine an’ 
shadow. Two weeks fr’m to-day we’ll be 
ayether neglectin’ to pay our debts in th’ 
standard money iv th’ nations iv th’ earth 
or in a debased an’ wretched cienage that 
no wan has iver got enough iv. An’ what 
th’ divil diffrence does it make, me boy? 
Th’ mornin’ afther iliction, tis Hinnissy 
to th’ slag pile an’ Dooley to th’ beer 
pump an’ Jawn D. Rockefellar to th’ ile- 
ean, an’ th’: oP floatin’ over all iv us 
an’ th’ man in char 
has got up in time to hist it. Foolish 
man, th’ fun’rals don’t stop fr ilictions, 
or th’ christenin’s or th’ weddin’s: Be 
hivins, I think th’ likes iv ye imagines 


_ thiscounthry is something besides a hunk 
‘iv land occyp 


ied be human bein’s. Ye 
think it a sort iv an autymobill that vil 
run down onless ye charge it with ye’er 


- partic’lar kind iv gas. Don’t ye expict, 


Hinnissy, that anny throop iv angels will 
dhrop fr’ m hiven to chop ye’er wood on 
th’ mornin’ iv th’ siventh iv Novimber if 
Bryan is ilicted, an’ don’t ye lave Jawnny 
McKenna think that if Mack gets in he’ll 
have to put a sthrip iv oil-cloth on th’ 
dure sill to keep pluthycrats fr’m shovin’ 
threasury notes undher th’ dure. No, sir; 
I used to think that was so—wanst, in th’ 
days whin I pathronized a lothry. "Now I 
know diff’rent. 

“Where’ll they be a hundhred years 
fr’m now? McKinley an’ Bryan, Debs an’ 
Mark Hanna, an’ Web Davis, an’ Croker 
an’ Bill Lorimer—where’ll they be? I was 
r-readin’ th’ other day about a vote cast 
be a lot iv distinguished gazabs through 
th’ counthry f’r th’ occypants iv a hall iv 
fame. A Hall iv Fame’s th’ place where 
th’ names iv th’ most famous men is 


es like th’ side iv a bar-rn where a 
t 


ittle boy writes th’ name iv th’ little girl 
he loves. In a week or two he 

an’ rubs it out. But in this matther 
*twas detarmined to lave out th’ question 
to a lot iv sthrong la-ads an’ have thim 
vote on it, an’ on’y th’ dead wans ilige- 
able. I r-read th’ list to-day, Hinnissy, 
an’ will ye believe me or will ye not? 
Much as [I know, I eudden’t ~recall more 
thin half th’ names. George Wash’nton 
was ilicted, of coorse, unanimously, an’ 
without a contistin’ dillygation, an’ proud 
he’ll be to larn iv it. Thin there was 
Ulyss 8. Grant an’ Thomas Jefferson an’ 
Robert E. Lee. I knew all iv thim as 
though we’d been raised in th’ same lot. 


But near all th’ others got by me. Wan |: 
- man was famous because he made a cotton 


gin, though th’ author iv more common 
dhrinks was cut off. Another man got by 
th’ flag on th’ ground that he manyfac- 
thured a clock. A third passed th’ stand 
because he made a ditchnary, which is a 
book that tells ye how manny diff’rent 
things th’ sarhe wurrud means. They was 

tes I niver r-read an’ statesmen I niver 

eerd iv, an’ gin’rals I niver knew fought, 


an invintors iv bluein’, an’ discov’rers iv 


things that had been discovered befure an’ 
things that had to be undiscovered later. 
An’ th’ list was as onfamilyar to me as th’ 
battin’ ordher iv th’ Worcester ball team 
iv eighteen hundhred an’ siventy-six. ‘ Be- 
dad,’ says I, ‘ if this is fame, I’l] dhraw 
cards mesilf. Some day whin th’ owner 
ivy a new Hall iv Fame tells th’ janitor to 
climb up an’ whitewash over th’ names on 
th’ wall an’ make out a new list, some wan 
may vote fr th’ gr-reat soul that discov- 
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_ye’er tombstone as annything ye did fr 


got by Wall 


years in this counthry, an’ now whin it 
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Ideal. By Neal Lyon 


# how Duty’ s drear Sahara sands we fare, 
And weak and faltering very often feel; 
* Miragelike glows a radiant vision rare, 
The image of a Ideal. 


On Fame* 


ered how to make both ends meet in th? 


year nineteen hundhred.’ ‘That’s a gr-reat 
invintion, Hinnissy. Thank th’ Lord th’ 
Standard [le Comp’ ny hasn’t got a patent 
on it. 

“What's fame, afther all, me la-ad? 
Tis as apt to be what somewan writes on 


ye’ ’ersilf. .It takes two 


man’s life in wan volume be himsilf, but 
his ‘ Life’ in three volumes be wan iv his. 
frinds. An’ be th’ way th’ jury voted f’r 
th’ lodgers in this tiniment house iv fame, 
manny that cud pay their scoo at th’ 
desk is left on th’ dure sthep bee wse th’ 
bunks is filled with th’ frinds iv’. h’ man- 
agers. I think I’LL hire a large buildin’ 
f’r-th’ rayjicted. wudden’t ve surprised 
if manny iv th’ star boardhers come out iv 
th’ other Hall iv Fame fr th’ conjanial 
ont in mine. . 

in ye think iv it, whin ye con- 
sidher how manny men have. done things. 
or thried to do thim fr wan hundhred 


comes to pick th’ winners about half th’ 
list ‘is on’y famous to th’ men that voted 
f’r thim, how ar-re e goin’ to figure that 
anny iv th’ la-ads t ye’re wastin’ ye’er 
lungs f’r will bring up r-right? A hun- 
dhred years fr’m now Idoo may be, 
as famous as Mack, an’ annyhow they'll 
both be dead, an’ that’s th’ princi 1 in- 
greejent iv fame. Go home an’ thin that 
over.’ 

“Pm not goin’ home,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. “I’m m_ goin’ to march ‘with th’ Un- 
sound Money an’ Sound Morals Club to- 
night.” 

“Ye'll be famous,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“ Ye’ll be wan iv th’ first theyll admit to 
th’ Hall iv Fame whin is Loonyties th’ dures 
to th’ Wurruld’s Famous 
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HE campaign has now reached its highest 
point of interest. The contrast between the 
apathy and indifference of the months which 
immediately followed the Republican conven- 
tion at Philadelphia and the Democratic 

| convention at Kansas City, and the absorbing 

interest displayed throughout the land in October, 


. is strong enough to warrant the assertion that, no 


matter who are nominated for President of the United 
States by the two great parties, no matter-how com- 
monplace their personality, or how vapid the platforms 
on which they stand, the American people are bound 
to wake up in the end and make the election a matter 
of first -importance. The prophets and bettors still 
hold the centre of the stage. Their predictions and 
offers to wager are matters of much keener interest 
now than the wisest words ever uttered by a states- 


man. As for the prophets, the desire for notoriety _ 


has made them mad. redictions on both sides are of 
the wildest kind, and just what is supposed to be ac- 


. complished by them is not very clear. Willis J. Ab- 


bott, manager of the Democratic National Cam- 
paign Bureau, predicted on October 20 that Bryan 
would have at least 272 electoral votes, or 48 more 
than are necessary for choice, while McKinley, poor 
man, could not be sure of more than 116. All the other 
electoral votes, Mr. Abbott said, were in doubt. Mr. 
Abbott viewed the situation from a lofty eminence 
in the city of Chicago. The Republican a 
managers, who viewed the situation from an equal 

high eminence in New York, gave out a table whic 
showed that Mr. McKinley was sure of 284 votes in 
the electoral college. In the “sure” Republican 
States they included: California, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. They admitted that 
the Democrats would have 112 electoral votes, and that, 
in addition, they might carry Colorado, Nevada, and 


Missouri, with a total of 24. To them it seemed that 


the- only “doubtful” States were Idaho, Montana, 
Kentucky, and Nebraska, the home of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. The total vote cast by these doubtful 
States in the electoral college is only 27. One of the 
big life-insurance companies of New York undertook 
the task of finding out in advance just what the result 
of the election would be. ‘Thhey sent out circulars 
broadcast, and offered a present to each person who 
would send in his estimate of what the results would 
be, particularly in his own neighborhood. They -re- 
ceived nearly fifty thousand answers, from which they 
computed that McKinley would surely have 260 elec- 
toral votes and Bryan 147. Their estimate of the elec- 
toral votes of the doubtful States with a Bryan lean- 
ing was 27, and of the doubtful States with a McKinley 
leaning, 13. 
@a. 

N OTHING in all the campaign has given the Republi- 

can leade:s so much confidence as the enormous re- 
gistration in New York city and New York State. The 
completed figures in the Greater New York show a total 
registration of nearly 640,000. The increase in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, and Brooklyn, over 1896, was about 
60,000. So eager were the citizens to get their names 
on the rolls that in quite a large number of election 
districts in New York and Kings counties the regis- 
tration was so_large as to make it absolutely impos- 
sible for all to cast their votes, with the present fa- 
cilities, on election day. The utmost number that can 
be taken care of in any single election district is 600. 
This number was exceeded in district after district, 
and the Police Department, which has charge of the 
election macliinery, is greatly puzzled as to how the 
difficulty can be overcome. They could easily divide 
the election districts, but the law does not allow them 
to appoint the additional poll clerks and inspectors 
necessary fora proper casting of the ballots. It was 
estimated that 30,000 voters might be disfranchised 
through this unlooked-for circumstance. But with the 
usual American optimism the members of the Police 
Board declared that a way would be found out of the 
difficulty, and that not a single citizen will lose his 
vote by reason of congestion in the election districts. 
The same eagerness to vote which characterized the 
citizens of the Greater New York displayed itself in 
all the other cities of the State. Everywhere there was 
a large increase in the registration, and in not a few 
places the percentage of gain was without precedent. 


tNliey mainly upon the registration figures ‘that the 
bettors in New York city—those men who wager, 
or are willing to wager, enormous sums upon the result 
oi the election~-base their calculations. On October 
24 the genuine odds were still 4 to 1 on McKinley, and 
there were vast sums of money at hand for wager at 
that figure. The only thing that interfered with the 
progress of the betting was the scarcity of Bryan 
money. All Wall Street: wanted to bet on McKinley, 
and when they could not get their money “ down ” 
they went about saying that the Bryan campaign had 
collapsed, that there was nothing left of it except an 
evil memory. Warm supporters of the Nebraskan, how- 
ever, sneered at the assertions of the betting-ring, and 
said that the odds offered were not a fair indication 


of the trend of the sentiment throughout the country. - 


They admitted they had no money to bet, but said 
they had votes to cast, which were much more telling 
in respect to the result than all the spurious forecasts 
and artificial odds ever manufactured by the support- 
ers of Mr. McKinley. 


R. BRYAN continued to scatter his -speeches 
throughout the land. After the great demon- 
stration in his honor by Tammany Hall, he immedi- 
ately started for a tour of New York State. He jour- 
neyed from New York to Buffalo, and made many ex- 
cursions to cities and towns off the main line of 
travel. He spoke sixty-seven times in twenty: five 
counties, and great crowds greeted him everywhere. 
Probably 150,000 persons heard him on that tour, and 
he was losated with respect at almost every gtop. His 


speeches continued to be on the very low level which | 


he adopted a short time after his speech at Indian- 
apolis. Never once did he cease in his efforts to arouse 
class hatred, to set the | , 
avoided the money question consistently until he reach- 
ed Ithaca, where a great crowd of Cornell students 

thered to hear him, and forced him finally to state 

is position on that issue. He did not come out suare- 
ly for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 10 to 
1, but he did say, “I stand vihere McKinley stooa 
before he bowed to the dictation of Wall Street,” thus 
getting in a dig at the Republican candidate’s ad- 
vocacy of the white metal before he was nominated 
for President four years ago. 

After leaving New York State Mr. Bryan went into 
West Virginia, where still more enormous crowds greet- 
ed him. At Charleston, on October 22, Mr. Bryan re- 
stated his remedy for trusts, including the putting of 
all trust-made articles on the free list, and the licens- 


ing by the government of ail corporations which trans- 


act business outside of the States in which they are 
incorporated. Mr. Bryan’s almost unbroken silence 
on the money issue inspired the hope in many of his 
followers in New York State, where free silver is not 
“ye that he had dropped the question. James 

. McGuire, chairman of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee, issued a statement, say- 
ing that Mr. Bryan realized that 16 to 1 was not an 
issue of the campaign, and that if he were elected and 
a Democratic House chosen, no effort would be made 
to establish a 16-to-1 ratio. But Mr. McGuire’s hopes 
were dashed to the ground when Richard Croker saw 
the statement. Mr. Croker said emphatically that 16 
to 1 had not been eliminated from the campaign, and 
that Mr. Bryan had not dropped it. That settled it. 
No higher authority for what might be considered a 
vital or semi-vital issue, as far as New York State 
is concerned, couid be had than Mr. Croker. While in 
Rochester, on October 19, Mr. Bryan made public his 
letter of acceptance of the nomination for President 
by the Silver Republican party. There was. nothing 
of striking importance in the letter, and Mr. Bryan 
did not use even so opportune an occasion as that to 
restate definitely his position on the money question. 
He said that the yr mapas party, by its disregard 
of the principles of the republic, and by its advocacy 
of policies repugnant to the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, had left no choice but to summon all lovers of 
the Declaration of Independence to its defence and the 
Constitution framed in accordance with it. This was a 
diplomatic way he had of informing the Silver Repub- 
licans that Imperialism, not 16 to 1, was the para- 
mount issue. 

@A. 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT finished his Western and 
Southern tour on October 20, and on the follow- 

ing day he arrived in New York. But his rest. from the 
arduous labor of campaigning was extremely brief. 
On Monday, October 22, he started over practically 
the same route in New York State which . Bryan 
had traversed the week before. The alliance between 
Mr. Croker and Mr. Bryan furnished a fruitful text for 
the Governor’s speeches. It seemed to be even more 
effective than the Ice Trust. Mr. Rooseyelt spoke in 
Charleston, West Virginia, on October 19. ere he 
said: “ Mr. Bryan is making every effort to carry New 
York, and he knows his sole chance lies in the Croker- 
ized Democracy of that State. When Mr. Bryan allies 
himself to Mr. Croker, and is the beneficiary of all for 
which Mr. Croker stands, he forfeits the right to be 
treated as sincere in his opposition to Trusts, as sincere 
in his denunciation of any wrong. We have often been 
told that Mr. Bryan has good intentions, and that he 
is sincere in his denunciation of any wrong. I do not 
see how such a claim can be urged for the guest of the 
Tammany Democracy, one of the foundations of which 
is blackmailing the protected vice and infamy that 
in New York city flourishes with hideous rankness 
under Tammany’s control. Mr. Croker is trying to 
help Mr. Bryan to a national success, which would 


mean the deepest stain upon our financial honor at. 


home, the deepest stain on the honor of our flag abroad. 
In return, Mr. Bryan is trying to help Mr. Croker 
to bring down the State of New York to the level of 
the deepest evil to which New York city has alread 

been reduced.* Governor Roosevelt’s trip through 
New York State was undertaken, without question, 
to counteract the influence of Mr. Bryan’s tour over 
the same ground. 


ENATOR HANNA and Senator ‘ concluded 
their campaign in the Northwest at ha on Oc- 
tober 20. They travelled two thousand miles, stopped 
at seventy-three towns, and made eighty-three speeches. 
The ground which they covered included Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. At Lincoln, 
the home town of Mr. Bryan, Mr. Hanna made a fierce 
attack upon the Democratic candidate for President 
before a great crowd. He said, in his: usual blunt man- 


poor against the rich. -He 


ner, that Mr. Bryan was a slanderer and a liar, a man 

totally unfit. to aspire to the high office of President. — 

Mr. Seans took this method of paying off a personal — 
had treasured up for 


grudge to Mr. Bryan which he 
three'years. In 1897, when Mr. Hanna was Republican 
candi for Senator in Ohio, Mr. Bryan travelled 
all over that State, denouncing Mr. Hanna as a crusher 
of labor. The Ohio Senator did not carry out his plan 

paling a fight against Senator Pettigrew in South 


of 
Dak The news of his intention to campai 
State, 


against Mr. Pettigrew preceded him into the 

His train was followed everywhere by another train 
containing Mr. Pettigrew; and some of his friends, 
and they tried every method known in political warfare 
to provoke Mr. nna into saying something of a 
personal nature about Mr. Pettigrew. That Mr. Hanna 
was wise enough to ize that discretion during 
‘a political cam 2 in South Dakota is much safer 
than valor accounts for the fact that the law wasn’t 
broken on either side during his tour of that State. 


THE gubernatorial campaign in New York State is 
next to lifeless. Mr. Stanchfield and Mr. Mackey, 


the Democratic candidates for Governor and Lieuten- 


ant-Governor, respectively, are making a feeble effort 
to keep themselves before the people. Mr. Odell, the 
Republican candidate for Governor, apparently is mak- 
ing no effort at all, as far as his personal campaign 
is concerned. He still sticks to the State headquar- 
ters in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and the Democratic 
newspapers have all but given up their efforts to 
badger him into taking the stump. It is apparent 
to all students of the campaign that Mr. Odell’s forte 


_ is not speech-making. In the few brief speeches he has 


made, no traces were discernible of the polished orator 
or even of the clever campaign speaker. On the other 
hand, Mr. Stanchfield is an orator of no small distinc- 
tion, but unfortunately the subjects to which he ad- 
dresses himself, in the light of his standing as a man 
of conservatism and means, are not of a racter to 
interest his audience. The Democratic managers made 
one attempt to stir up interest in the campaign, but it 


was, a. failure. Chairman McGuire sought to brand © 


Mr. Odell as a corruptionist. He gave to the ne 
what purported to be a letter written by Mr. Odell 


to Republicans, offering a pecuniary inducement for 


influencing independent Democratic voters. Mr. Odell 
said the letter was a forgery, and from all the evidence 
to be had in the matter, it appears that he was not 
entirely wrong. Comptroller Bird S. Coler still. con- 
tinues to be a factor in the campaign in spite of all 
the efforts of his enemies, including Tammany Hall 
and the Willoughby Street machine of Brooklyn, to 
crush him. The latest efforts of his enemies to humili- 
ate him took the form of refusing to invite him either 
as a ker or as a guest to the Democratic mass-meet- 
ings in Brooklyn, which is his home borough. The 
futility of their plans was shown in a rather striking 
manner at a mass-meeting recently in the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn. Although Mr. Coler had gone 
through the State making speeches from the same 
platform as Mr. Stanchfield and Mr. Mackey, he was 
not invited to be present at this meeting at which the 
Democratic candidates for Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor were the chief attractions. This fact, which 
had become known through its publication in the news- 
papers,.may have been responsible for the smallness 
of the audience and the lack of enthusiasm. The meet- 
ing was what is commonly known among the practical 

iticians as a “ frost,” until Mr. Mackey blundering- 
y mentioned the Comptroller’s name. Instantly there 
was a tumult of applause and cheers, and the only gen- 
uine enthusiasm of the evening was displayed. Follow- 
ing closely upon this demonstration, the Democratic 
County Committee of Kings, which is under the con- 
trol of the Willoughby Street machine, met to rein- 
state, by order of the Court of Appeals, Senator 
Michael J. Coffey, who had been deposed from mem- 
bership on charges of treason to the Democratic County 
ticket in 1899. Mr. Coffey resigned immediately after 
reinstatement, and took occasion to express his opinion 
of the so-called Democratic leaders in Brooklyn. He 
said they were traitors to Democracy and traitors to 
the cause of Mr. Bryan, and added: “I believe I can 
best aid the candidacy of Colonel wi ee by cutting 
loose from his enemies, masquerading in the livery of 
his cause, and by associating with his true friends 


and joining my feeble energies with theirs. I feel that — 


T can best discharge my duty as a citizen of Greater 
New York by setting myself free to engage 
ment which, under the flag of municipal political in- 
dependence, must, from the 7th of November next for 
a year, be entirely waved to drive from power the cor- 
rupt, unrepresentative, and insincere machines which 
have made our fair city the ridicule and amazement 
of the age.’ Senator Coffey is one of the oldest and 
ablest political campaigners in all of Kings County, 
and for years he has been the most influential politi- 
cian in South Brooklyn. His words concerning the 
battle which is to be waged for municipal political 


‘independence from November 7 on, are the most sig- 


nificant uttered by any politician since the beginning 
of the tee campaign. There have been vague ru- 
mors of the formation of a vast anti-Tammany organi- 
“zation for the purpose of overthrowing Croker and his 
allies‘ at the mayoralty election in 1901, but Senator 


Coffey was the first politician. of any importance to — 


make a definite declaration on the subject.. His words 


tend strength to the stories that have been flying about. 


in a move-. 


‘ 
f 
‘ 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST, 
Late Chancellor of the German Empire. ; 


China and her 
Monroe Doctrine 


O much has lately been written 


about the “ Boxers” that candor 
compels us to submit their side of 
the question. It is evident that 
the government of China — or 
rather its administration, since 
that term —— more forcibly the ex- 
act relation between its people and their 
authorities — encouraged and _ probably 
abetted the movement, until it grew be- 
yond control. It may be also admitted 
that, without a distinct promise of im- 
munity and support, and from a party or 
parties competent to make such promise 
good, the Boxers would have continued 
in the “innocuous desuetude” which has 
characterized the existence of that society 
for a century or more. 
It is really no wonder that the old Em- 
ress Dowager determined to try if the 
hinese were willing to see their count 


partitioned among aliens with the fata # 


ist’s Kismet! or if they could be roused 
to a sense of the national danger. What 
prion oa reader does not remember how, 
about the time when Li Hung-Chang was 
“promoted” to the Viceroyalty of 
Kwang-tung (Canton), she issued orders 
to all his colleagues to arm the le 
and to employ force in resisting further 
encroachments? Let justice be meted out 
to the old lady: her life has not been a 


happy one! While Russia’s minister at 
Peking, Mr. de Giers, was 
pleading for further concessions—whic 


is the polite Russian term for cession of 
territory—and was driving her - frantic 
with his scarcely veiled threats, Japan’s 
minister drove her mad’ with his warn- 
ings and the exposure of Russian schemes. 
The other powers, with strange infatua- 
tion, kept aloof. At last the Dowager 
stood at bay. She did not see why those 
“foreign devils” and “ pygmies,” all un- 
invited and undesirable guests, should 
harass her in her own capital. It was ex- 
cusable if she did give a hint that she 
would not be angry at their expulsion. 
She brought a hornets’ nest about her 
ears; but so far as she, personally, is 
concerned, a cha for the worse from 
the life she has led in the past three 
years is scarcely imaginable. 

The Boxer insurrection expanded into 
a national movement, having for its pur- 
pose the expulsion of all aliens—or, as we 
would express it, China for the Chinese. 
The average American possesses the can- 
dor to acknowledge that, far from being 
unreasonable, this purpose was patriotic 
and laudable. Unfortunately, the world 
at large does not think so. It might re- 
consider its opinion if China, to-day, were 
in possession of an army and navy com- 
mensurate with its size and resources. 
It is safe to say that, in such case, all 
Europe combined would think twice be- 


fore it decided to send its fleets to the. 


mouth of the Peiho. : 

As it is, it must be well worth while to 
ask, What has China done to deserve the 
kicks and cuffs to which she is now being 
treated ? 

Here is the concise answer: China’s 
crime is that she has consistently adhered 
_ to a Monroe doctrine of her own, and that 
her position is exactly what the anti-ea- 
_ pansionists would have the United States 


occupy. 
The Peking administration has persist- 
- ently asked to be left alone. The Chinese 
people were contented. What if there was 
occasionally a slight disturbance, when a 
local magistrate levied perquisites beyond 
the limit of popular endurance? On the 
whole, the e were satisfied and hap- 
py—a condition of which the hoary na- 
tional existence furnishes abundant con- 
firmation. In its foreign policy the ad- 
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ministration consisténtly avoided entan- 
gling alliances, and consequently it stands 
strictly alone at a time-when such al- 
liance would prove extremely useful. So 
great was its dread of foreign complica- 
tions that it  ergeoning its citizens to go 
abroad, for the purpose of lawful com- 
merce, lest international questions ht 
arise. Poor China has discovered that 
national isolation is impossible in this 
century! Even as the individual must 
needs sink or swim with the. masses, so 
no nation, however powerful in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants and the wealth of 
its resources, can deny its duty in the 
international comity, while steam and 
electricity are annihilating space. 

It may seem an insult to this republic 
to compare it with. China. But why? 
Compared to the hoary antiquity of the 
Middle Kingdom the United States is in 
its very babyhood. What is a century 
and a quarter.to the ‘contemporary of 
Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt in its palmy 
days? As ages upon ages rolled by, 
China continued its existence until her 
civilization reached its zenith. Its geo- | 

aphical position may account for its 
immunity from attacks of the restless 
Caucasian: it certainly pleads for the 
virility of the race, that decadence did 
not accompany stagnation. 

Do we, really, claim superiority over 
the Chinese? The braggart, swelling with 
vanity, may do so, but in our actions tow- 
ard the Chinese we have conceded our 
inferiority. Or does not the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act confess that the superiority 
of his civic qualities renders his pres- 
ence a menace to our people? We refuse 
him admittance, not because he fills our 
jails and almshouses, nor because he . 
swells the wellnigh intolerable number of 
the defective, delinquent, and criminal 
classes, but because by his industry, 
thrift, and sobriety he threatens ‘to re- 
place the shiftless Caucasian. This state- 
ment may be unpalatable; it is the truth. 
Are there any other civil virtues in which 
we may claim superiority? Is love of 
peace and aversion to strife a virtue or a 
vice? Decide that question as you please, 
but consider that in fortitude and en- 
durance the Chinaman is the peer to the 
best traditions of the North - American 
Indian. The possession of those qualities ~ 
indicates courage or disregard of danger. 

If, then, we compare the national char- 
acteristics of the Chinese with our own, 
and the result does not redound to our 
credit, a candid man will confess that, at’ 
first sight, it appears the height of vanity 
to boast of institutions little more than 
a century old, where those of China have 
withstood the wear and tear of four thou- 
sand years. Such opinion, however, is 
superficial. A close study of the sociol 
of the Middle Kingdom and that of t 
republic reveals a striking sim- 
ilarity. Both are founded upon ideals 


| impossible of attainment, so long as hu- 


man nature prevails in man. Without 
deprecating the beneficial effect of striv- 
ing after perfection, the assumption that 
the ideal has been attained leads to gross 
abuses and to a national vanity indicative 


of decay. 
This is the case with China. Theoreti- 
eally no social arrangement can be more 


perfect. We may call it tae Chinese Em- 
ire: there is no such thing known to the 

inaman. There is no smperor: the 
Tien tsz’, or Son of Heaven, is to him not 
the Pontifex Masimus, as some writers 
claim, but his father. The elevating and 
ennobling cult designated by us in tlie 
insipid word “religion” has no equiva- 
lent in the Chinese language. Its re- 
straining influence, but to a minor degree, 
is felt in the ancestral worship, which 
controls the family; and from the gov- 
ernment of the family, as a unit, radiates 
the social life of China im ever-enlar- 
ging circles, until it embraces the whol 
of the huge 

Here, then, is the theory: All China- 
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to the republic of the Occident. 
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men are equally the. children of the Tien 
tsz’, and as such all owe him implicit obe- 
dience. This relation between -people and 


the throne is certainly more practical | 


than the declaration “*‘that ail men are , 


created equal,” a statement retuted in- 


cessantly by nature itself, and so imprac- 
ticable as to be rendered obsolete in our | 


daily actions. The duties which the Tien 
tsz’ owes to the people are also practical. 
He is responsible for their welfare, and, 
in time of calamity, such as flood, famine, 
ete., assumes the responsibility and de- 
bases himself before.the ancestral tomb. 
Every Chinaman has, in theory, the right 
to address the throne, and no capital 
punishment can be pronounced—in theory 
—save by the Son of Heaven himself. 
He delegates his authority to subordi- 
nates, he are held strictly to account, 
while in the theoretical: administration a 
thrift closely approaching to penury is 
observed. 

In theory, therefore, the administra- 
tion of China is ideal: it is the assump- 
tion of its perfection which perverts its 


_ purpose from good to bad. Public officials 


are entitled to an income commensurate 
with the services rendered by them. In- 
adequate remuneration must, of necessity, 


_ lead to peculation and subordinate high 


crimes against the state. In its theo- 
retical institutions the oldest of all na- 
tions has, indeed, a striking resemblance 
Granted 
that we have no hereditary adminis- 
trator; China’s vacant throne has _ been 
filled quite frequently by an electoral col- 
lege. The last two occupants were nomi- 
nated and declared elected by the two 
widows of the late regretted Hsien Feng. 
Recent events also point to the fact that 
the incumbent can be impeached and re- 
moved. Nor does the resemblance end 
there. : 

As is the case with the United States, 
China has no _ hereditary aristocracy. 


Theoretically the offices are held’ by men 


of the people, and, on the whole, this the- 
ory is carried into practice. The salaries 
of the officials are estimated with such 
truly democratic simplicity that in many 
cases the necessary expenses exceed ten- 
fold the frugal allowance. The lucky in- 
cumbent, upon entering into official life, 
is poor and most frequently in debt. This 


necessitates a certain latitude by way of 


perquisites, to enable him to discharge 
his liabilities, and to save something for 
a rainy day. 
aware that they are being “ squeezed ”’ to 
make up for the inadequate allowance, 
and they do not object so long as no ice 


trust—bosh! I am‘writing of China! If | 


that occurs, they are apt to make it ex- 
ceedingly interesting for the official, who is 
then made to disgorge, not to the people, 
but to his superior in the official world. 
As in this republic, rules and regula- 
tions exist also in China to prevent offi- 
cial corruption; these regulations point 
to great ingenuity and a profound know- 
ledge of human nature: but they are cir- 
‘cumvented and annulled by the-conditions 
which render peculation an absolute ne- 
cessity. Thus the term of an official of 
high rank cannot exceed three years, when 
his official future depends upon his record. 
The official does not know what his 
friends at court may do for him after 
the expiration of his term, but he does 
know that he can make hay while the 
sun shines, and sets upon that task with 
all the ingenuity he-can muster. He 


knows also that further preferment de: 


pends largely upon the easn value of the 
presents which he may be able to offer 
to those in authority, and if he possesses 
ambition he squeezes the people to the 
very limit of their endurance. 

China has information at the disposal 
of any one advocating peaceful expansion, 
or the avoidance of entangling alliances, 
which is simply an expression synony- 
mous With—isolation. She has _per- 
mitted -her people to go abroad, and, 


‘ while they have been_of material assist- 


.ance in developing tRe countries where 
~they made their appearance, ‘their lot has 
not been a happy one. They have thrived 
and become a power in the world of com- 
merce, but individually they are looked 
down upon, and 
mul¢ted severely. Why’ Because it is 
known that their government is not able 
to protect them. 
ago when the-American citizen in Japan 
enjoyed the same consideration which the 
Chinaman obtains on the Pacific 
American ladies were bodily attacked, 


* peaceable and respectable American citi- 
zens. were assaulted, with equal impunity, 


because that confounded Monroe doctrine 
held the United States spellbound. Times 


have changed, thank God! since Dewey’s’ 


guns proclaimed in Manila Bay that there 
is a limit to Uncle Sam’s patience. Times 
have changed, thank God! since the Stars 
and Stripes could be hauled tltraych the 
dust, as was the case when Consul-Gen- 


eral T. J. Jernigan, of Shanghai, China, 


“by express orders of the Secretary of 
State, delivered two innocent Japanese to 


the Chinese authorities, to be sliced to 


death. Brave Jernigan wept from fury 
when he saw that the flag over his con 
sulate could not -protect those who con- 
fided in-it. R. VAN BERGEN. 
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collectively they are 


coast. 
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Notes of a Bookman 


HERE is a deal of complaint of 

Judge Grant’s Unleavened 

Bread because it is so disa- 

greeable. . The complainants in- 

sist that it is no advantage to 

any one to know Selma White; 

that she is se vulgar and selfish and gen- 
erally intolerable that it was an offence 
to the community of readers to make a 
book about her. Mr. Grant’s book, they 
aver, is Selma White and nothing else, 
and therefore, they say, it is a waste of 
time to read it, and it was a misuse of 
time for Mr. Grant, who can write most 
agreeably about pleasant ple, to write 
a whole book about an underbred, hustling 
minx of a woman, who has no redeeming 
feature anywhere about her. 
The very warmth of these censures is 
evidence of Mr. Grant’s success. He set 
about to make Selma White repulsive, and 
she is repulsive. It is no fun to read 
about her, but we must not insist that 
every noyel we read shall amuse us; we 
ought to read some novels for edification 
— for our sins. Novels may edify in sev- 
eral ways. They may warm our hearts and 
limber up our better natures by exhibit- 
ing to us incarnations of sweetness and 
light *and seemly behavior, and making 
them so attractive that they quicken seem- 
ly aspirations in ourselves. Or they may 
show the natural man or woman, faulty 


and blundering as human creatures are, — 


but still with graces of purpose and ef- 
fort which appeal to our sympathies. Or 
they may be like light-houses on rocks, 
warning us away. from bad behavior and 


evil aspirations by showing us what sort | 


of folk it is that find a seeming profit 
in unseemliness. Unleavened Bread is a 
novel of this last sort. Its light shines 
to warn us off the’ Selma Whites; the wo- 
men, plausible,: ambitious, half - educated, 
wholly selfish, who are ‘in this world for 
what they can get out. of it, who love 
themselves and no one else, and whom en- 
ergy and a density of perception which 


makes them incapable of scruple and im- 


pervious to remorse enable to win a 
satisfactory measure of success. Selma 
was forever “ improving” herself and her 


- She was a success- 


ul woman, and though if we met her in 
real life we probably would. not like her, 
the chances are that. we would admire 
her a good deal as a woman who had got 
on. 
step by step with painful fidelity, has 
brought home to us the-loathsomeness of 
her sort of success. . He leaves her on our 
hands thoroughly. respectable and yet a 
monster. We are .obliged.to him. Selma 
hasn’t been pleasant to know, but she is 
useful to have for purposes of comparison. 
Bartley Hubbard, poor man, with the 
folds of- fat gathering on the back of his 
neck, wasn’t pleasant: to know, but once 
learned we could not spare him. He is a 
useful type. So is Selma White. 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s The Reign of 


Law is like David Harum in being a good 
book in spite of very obvious defects. It 
resembles David Harum too—albeit afar 
off—in being popular with readers. From 
that we may argue that readers care a 
great deal more for what is good in a 
book than for what is defective, and pro- 
vided the good is good enough, the defects 
may pile up pretty high without injury 
to the book’s popularity. One thing that 
is good about The Reign of Law is its 


atmosphere, which is high and serious. 
Hemp is a sober plant with very grave as- 


sociations, and religion'is’a sober subject. 
There is much about hemp in Mr. Allen’s 
book, and much about religion. Indeed, 
most of the book has to do with one or 
the other of these subjects. 1 like best his 
dealings with hemp,:starting with the fine 
chapter of landscape that opens the book 
and continuing to form the stout con- 
necting thread of his narrative. His re- 
ligion is disappointing in that he leads his 
strong, pious-minded ‘hero.down step by 
step into a gully of scientific doubt, and 
leaves him there. His ‘stalwart young 
Kentuckian, simple, honest, ignorant, and 
deeply, admirably © religious, comes from 
the hemp-field to the Bible school at Lex- 
ington, and discovers, first, that the Chris- 
tian Church is full of ‘warring sects 


| which disbelieve some of each other’s 


tenets and dogmas, and profess, some of 
them, to be alone ‘possessed of the true 
and saving details of beliet. That bothers 
the young fellow, and, as he takes it hard, 
makes serivu~ trouble for him. Then he 
runs afoul of Darwin, discovers that the 
earth was probably not made in six days, 
and that man is not the only creature 
that has profited by the interest of the 
great Father. Gradually he loses all as- 
surance in the fatherhood of God, in God 
Himself, and as does’ not hide his 
changed opinions the Bible school casts him 
out, and * home to tell his parents 
that he no ponte believes in the Bible 
nor in Christianity. One follows him with 
sympathy and some will follow him with 


Mr. Grant, in following her career. 
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-deep interest through all these changes, 
expecting to see him work out finally into 


a point of view where all that is sound 
of the new knowledge reconciles itself to 
all that is true and indispensable in the 
old faith. But the reconciliation does not 
come. Either Mr. Allen’s own religious 
perceptions halt or he has chosen that his 
hero shall see only so far. 
lad his righteousness and his native 


strength, but in his spiritual life he leaves 
him groping. The youth, whose calling 


was to be a preacher, puts that vocation 


despairingly aside, and finally turns back 
to the world to be a student and a teacher. 


of science. In that conclusion the book 
is disappointing. The impression one gets 
from it is not merely that the seeker 
did not attain to a degree-of religious 
knowl that satisfied him, but that 
there was_no_truth in the Christian re- 
ligion that could satisfy him. He turned 


to science in despair of religion, and the 


author’s implication is that was justi- 
‘fied in his despair. It is a: pity that so 
_good a book should seem te teach so false 
a lesson. 


Mr. Allen is hardly a success as a 


teacher of religion. He can get his pupils 
_ into_the woods, but he seems unable to 

get them out again. As a mere story-teller 
he shows in this book rather defective 
gifts. There is little life in his dialogue. 
When David goes -to pro to Gabri- 
ella and leads up to it with an argument 
out of The Origin of Species, the result 
is a most ludicrous illustration of how 
dangerous a thing a little learning ‘is. 
Poor David! But the book makes a 
strong impression upon the mine. The 


Kentucky of.it sticks—the hemp-fields, the 


lonely farm life, the storm that racked 
the ice-clad trees. It is in his feats of 
description that Mr. Allen is strong. You 
may find fault with his words and his 
use of them, but the pictures are in his 
mind, and somehow he brings them out. 


_. Mr. Allen has recorded how the religion 
of the fathers failed to satisfy a mind im- 
furnished with contemporary 
earning. Any reader who feels discon- 
certed by his conclusions and would like 


to see a picture of religion still operative | 


and successful, may find it in Mr. Ralph 
Connor’s Black Rock. -It is a book of the 


_ . same order as The Sky Pilot, by the same 


author, published last year. There is not 
much theology in it, but it abounds in re- 
ligion, and true religion, without question, 
since it fills its adherents with a passion- 
ate desire to better their fellows, and en- 
ables them to make their aspirations 
. Mr. Connor is an excellent story- 
teller. In-each of his books the hero is a 
young minister. In the Sky Pilot-he put 
him down in a frontier settlement among 
ranchmen and cowboys. In Black Rock 
the field is a Canadian lumber - camp in 
the heart of. the Selkirks. Mr. Connor’s 
lumbermen are not lay-figures. They real- 
ly live and breathe and speak; their talk 
is real talk; they are real people, and 
worth knowing. It is well known that the 
manners and morals of- lumber-camps are 
not, as a rule, exemplary, and that drink 
and worse-indulgences are the bane of 


most of them. By what arts and with | 


how stout a spirit the Reverend Craig 
made his fight for clean living and devout 
thinking at Black Rock, what set - backs 
he had, and what help was raised up for 
him, is what Mr. Connor sets forth. He 
has done it well. There is a fine spirit 
in the book; it is a sound and ole- 
some performance of its kind, and though 
it may sometimes make the sophisticated 
reader smile, its story will hold his at- 
tention, and keep him for a while in an 
atmosphere of spiritual fervor and kind- 


liness and grace, which can hardly help |_ 


bringing some refreshment to his soul. 
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subject to draft. Div- 
idends and interest 
collec and remit- 
ted. Act as Fiscal 
for, and nego 


tiate and issue loane 
BANKERS, tiate and issu s 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. railways, gas compa 
nies, etc. 
Members bought and sold on 
commission. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. . DEAL IN 
High-Grade Investment Securities. 
of current offerings sent on FIT 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Credit. 


‘Brown Brothers & Co., 


BaNKERs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital, full paid 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 600,000 


DIRECTORS 


JouHN H. CONVERSE 

S. Werr M.D. 
JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN 
GEORGE PHILLER WILLIAM W. PORTER 

R. DALE BENSON WILiiaM A, PATTON 
EpwWARD P. BorpEN - SAMUEL F, IlousTon 


. Franx K. Hippie 
CHARLES W. HENRY 
Joun F. Betz 


FRANK K. HIPPLE - - President 


Beeman’s 
| The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. . Doctors 


PARALYSIS 

am a i n curable, 

D CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
me about your case. Advice and proof of c 

FREE. BR. CHASE, 224 N.1Oth St., PHILA 


Alois 


condensed system more can be o 

by any other in two hours, and it is the only one whic 

Wi d speedy method for obtaini 
It is the only natural, easy, ands y met or obtaining per- 

fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and. bad 


teaches by mail, with per- 


fect success, and 
scientific method of Physio- 


P. Swoboda 


logical Exercise without any apparatus whatever and requiring but 
Py minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. By this 


btained in ten minutes than 
hich does not 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS 


WERVOUS EXHAUSTION | 
. . and revitalizes the whole body... . . 


Pupils are of both sexes,rangi 
= all recommend the system. 
physical condition, individual instructions are given in each case. 

Write at once for full information and Booklet containing en- 
dorsements from many of America’s leading citizens to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 110 Venetian Bidg., CHICAGO. 


in age from fifteen to eighty-six, 
nce no two people are in the same 


promptly subscribed. 


TATISTICS of our foreign com- | 


merce for the month of Se . 
ber show that the exports of mer- 
chandise exceeded $115,600,000, 
and were larger by more than 
$6,000,000 than those of the cor- 
responding month last year, while the vol- 
ume of imports was somewhat smaller. 
The excess of exports over imports Bp 
ed the unprecedented sum of $56,000,000 
and more for the one month, adding %o our 
already heavy accumulated “ balaiice of 


trade,” so called. For the nine months — 


ending with September this balance was 
over 1,000,000, and the remainder of 
the year is a period of heavy exports, in- 


dicating a probable excess of exports over 
imports of something like 600,000,000 for 
the year 1900. At the end of last year 
the account showed a balance in our fa- 
vor of $492,000,000, following upon $503,- 
000,000 for 1898, and $383,000,000 - for 
1897. Here is a series of four “ prosper- 
ous years,” during which apparently we 
shall have seld to other countries close 
upon $2,000,000,000 worth more than we 
have bought from them. 

This includes, however, the rts and 


imports of gold and silver, and is subject 


to a variety of familiar deductions, such 
as payments for freight to foreign ship- — 
ping, money spent abroad by Americans, 
and so on, but making all allowances there 
is an —— balance of trade in our 
favor which must amount to more than 
$1,000,000,000 for the four years, a con- 
siderable part of which is still standing 
to our credit abroad. Just how much has 
been wiped out by remittances for inter- 
est and profits on foreign investments in 
this country it is impossible to say, and 
how much 
American securities formerly ‘held in Eu- 
rope is another incalculable item. 

The certain thing is that! in current 
mercantile transactions we are constant- 
ly a creditor nation, and we ‘are rapidly 


becoming so in the permanent account. . 


This explains some of the important finan- 
cial movements of the time. For in- 


stance, the great banks of. with 
the ex 


ion of that of France, are rather 
short in their supplies of gold, and anx- 
ious to retain what they have and add to 
the stock, while with us gold was never 
so abundant. The United States Trea- 
sury contains nearly $450,000,000, and the 
banks and financial institutions of the 
country have approximately as much 
more. And yet the gold that is float- - 
ing about iu the world’s markets drifts 
almost irresistibly in this direction. _. 
Another incident of our heavy credits 
abroad and accumulating capital at home 
appears in the readiness with which for- 
eign loans are placed here. We have lent 
to the British and German governments, 
and now a four-per-cent. loan of the city 
of Hamburg, amounting to 40,000,000 
marks, has been placed in New York, and 
It is not simply 
that capital bere is abundant and ready. 
for any safe investment at four : 
but that the transaction involves no act- 
ual transfer of money from this country. 


The borrowers get their funds from Amer-*— 
ican credits with European bankers, -pro- . 


duced by the mercantile balance. Besides, 
there are reports every now and then of 
American capital invested in foreign en- 
terprises abroad. This again is realized 
out of values heid there to our credit on 
account of the balance of trade. While 
interest rates have been higher there than 
here it has been profitable to leave the bal- 
ance in foreign hands, or make use of its 
proceeds on that siile of the ocean. All 
this is significant of the new position 
which the United States is taking im fhe 
commerce and finance of the world. @n- 
stead of seeking foreign capital to develop 
our resources and sustain our industrial 


| and corporate undertakings, and sendi 


abroad our substance to pay interest and 
profits to foreign. investors and liquidate 
ubligations incurred in past years, We are 
beginning to lend from our surplus and to 
furnish capital to foreign enterprises. 


This really goes over the seas in exports 


of merchandise. 

The money-market in New York shows 
comparatively little change notwithstand- 
ing the drain of currency for a month and 


more to the West and South. The draft 


upon the banks for four or five weeks 
has been much heavier than last year, 
largely on account of the high price of 


| cotton, but there are signs that the current 


is subsiding, and in another month there 
will be a reflex movement. There has been 


a hardening of rates, and call loans have . 


been as high as five or six per cent. under 
a special demand for a day’s accom 
tion, but for two or three months’ time 


and longer the rates have hardly changed. - 
There is_ still a disposition to wait for 


the political campaign to be over before 
venturing into important commitments of 
any kind. 


as been liquidated by selling - 
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THE END OF THE CIRCUS SEASON. _ 
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Soa 


t “Vi 
Kind thatf/ fu 


ont Dry 


OAPS that dry on the face 
are not properly prepared, 
and cause smarting, itching 

and dangerous irritations. 


Williams’ Soaps are pre- 
pared by the only firm in the world 
making an exclusive specialty 
of shaving soaps, and repre- 
sent the skill and experience of 
over 60 years devoted to the diffi- iff 
cult problem of making a perfect - 
soap for shaving. 
Williams’ Soaps sold everywheré, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick. asc. Yankee Shaving Soap(Round or square Tablet), 106. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, asc. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, goc. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 1b., 40c. Exquisite also toilet. 
Trial Tablet for ac. Stamp. 
Le:don Pars THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Comm. resten sytney 
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& BROTHERS’ 


Established 1823. 


WILSOX 


‘WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


The Old Reliable 
Whiskey House 


is steadily gaining in sales 
of straight goods (both 
American and foreign). 
It proves that the better 
portion of the public de- 
sire honest goods. 


OLD 
CROW 
RYE 


Any Dealer Anywhere 
is the acknowledged leader 
in every place where hon- 


CG BRAINS 
IGARS est whiskey is demanded. 


EY WEST/— Paris gives highest-grade 


These Cigars ate manufactured under — MEDAL. 

the most favorable climatic conditions and H. B. KIRK & COo., N., Y. 

‘bacco. If we had to pay the imported ) : 

money. Send for booklet and particulars, CoH 
CORTEX 00., KEY WEST. ( 


The bottling at the brewery of 


EVANS’ 
ALE and 
STOUT 


is as carefully done as the brewing 


Another reason for . 
their excellence! %~ 


FOR MEN 


“MADE AT K 


EARL & WILSONS 


OLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


~ . 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER scoTTs' 


In 48 Volumes. 
| Wib Over 2600 Illustrations. 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 co per month for | 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 
COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical 


instruction. No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about 
this great offer: 


3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new 3 : 
5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. | ? 
OUR OFFER | 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes at once on receipt of $2 00. If 
you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
the 00. if you do like them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


A 24-Hour Train to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. \ 
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Waverley Novels . 
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I 1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 
2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 
‘ 
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| _ WARREN STREET AFTER THE WALLS 


wholesale and retail drug-house at the 
northwest corner of Greenwich and’ Warren 
streets caused one of the most degtructive 
_ fires that have occurred in New York city 
oe: of recent years. Hundreds of men and wo- 
men were injured and many were killed; both 
sides of Warren Street were laid in ruins,for two 


- blocks, and almost all of the plate-glass windows 


within a radius of a Beg of a mile were destroyed 
by the concussion. ,The Elevated Railroad in Green- 
wich Street was partially torn down, and the Warren 
Street station entirely wrecked. Not since the Park 
Place disaster of several years ago has there been such 


a. calamity in New York. 


It is not known how the fire began, but it is be- 


lieved that by some accident in Tarrant & Go.’s labora- 


tory a blaze was started which fed rapidly on the in- 
flammable material at hand, and soon found its way 
to the store-rooms, where hundreds of carboys of naph- 
tha and ammonia and other éxplosive chemicals were 


stored. The fire started at about noon on Monday, 
October 29. The alarm had scarcely been turned in 


when the first of a series of explosions occurred. This 
was followed after a short sataeval by the second and 


N explosion of chemicals: im Tarrant & Co.’s 


Weekly 


NOVEMBER 3, 1900° 


most terrific explosion, which sent a volume of flame 
and smoke several hundred feet into the air, hurling 
beams, roofing, bricks and mortar many blocks away, 
which in falling severely injured a number of le 
and killed horses. It. is asserted that from ten fif- 
teen other explosions followed this second one,, and 
the tall buildings in the neighborhood were repeatedly 
shaken as by earthquakes. The fire spread rapidly, 
until most of the houses for two blocks around were 
ablaze. The front wall of the Tarrant drug-house had 
fallen out and had buried two fire-engines, from which 
the horses and men miraculously escaped. A street 
car was overwhelmed by the falling walis of a Wash- 
ington Street house. A Ninth Avenue Elevated Rail- 
road train pulled out of the Warren Street station 
ust in time to escape being wrecked by a falling wall. 

t is not known at the hour of writing how many per- 

sons were killed or injured, but it is probable that 
the death list will not exceed fifty, as many of the 
employees in the Tarrant Building and the neighboring 
business houses were out for the noon hour. Further- 
more, every one in the neighborhood had long looked 
upon Tarrant & Co.’s place as a sort of powder-maga- 
zine, and all knew, as soon as fire was discovered, the 
of ‘near. Consequently, at the 


pplement 


HAD FALLEN. 


THE WARREN STREET DISASTER 


first explosion the people fled in all directions; for a 
shoft time there was a panic,.in which many women 
were knocked down and trampled upon. It was be- 
cause the streets were so crowded with fleeing people 
that’ so many were cut with falling glass. 

Ambulances from five hospitals arrived within half 
an hour and additional surgeons were summoned, but 
eve, so police patrol wagons were required to help 
carry away the wounded. <3 

The column of smoke which rose high in the air 
immediately after the explosion carried with it cinders 
and, pasteboard and all sorts of light material, such 
as baskets and boxes, and these were carried by the 
light wind for a mile and scattered over the streets 
and houses. Hundreds of people who had left their 
offices for the tuncheon hour rushed to the scene of 
the disaster, and the streets soon became so crowded | 
that the police and firemen were seriously impeded 
in the work of rescue. All that the Fire Department 
could do under -the circumstances, so great was the 
heat and so fierce the conflagration, was to pour 
streams into the blazing area. It was not until late 
in the afternoon that the fire was partially under 
control. It burned all night. .The loss in property 
is estimated at $1,500,000. : 
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